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VIEW 


OF  THE 


INTERNAL  EVIDENCE 

OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

MO  S  T  of  the  writers,  who 
have  undertaken  to  prove 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  have  had  recourfe  to 
arguments  drawn  from  thefe  three 
heads:  the  prophecies  ftill  extant 
in  the  Old  Teftament,  the  mira, 
cles  recorded  in  the  New,  or  the 


internal 


Internal  evidence  arifing  from  that 
excellence,  and  thofe  clear  marks 
of  fupernatural  interpolation,  which 
are  fo  confpicuous  in  the  religion 
itfelf :  The  two  former  have  been 
fufficiently  explained  and  inforced 
by  the  ableft  pens *,  but  the  laft, 
which  feems  to  carry  with  it  the 
greateft  degree  of  convidtion,  has 
never,  I  think,  been  confidered 
with  that  attention,  which  it  de¬ 
fer  ves. 

I  mean  not  here  to  depreciate 
the  proofs  arifing  from  either  pro¬ 
phecies,  or  miracles :  they  both 
have  or  ought  to  have  their  proper 
weight  j  prophecies  are  permanent 
miracles,  whofe  authority  is  fuf¬ 
ficiently  confirmed  by  their  com¬ 
pletion. 
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pletion,  and  are  therefore  folid 
proofs  of  the  fupernatural  origin 
of  a  religion,  whofe  truth  they  were 
intended  to  teftify  ;  fuch  are  thofe 
to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
fcriptures  relative  to  the  coming 
of  the  Meffiah,  the  deftru&ion  of 
Jerufalem,  and  the  unexampled 
date  in  which  the  Jews  have  ever 
hnce  continued,  all  fo  circumftan- 
tially  deferiptive  of  the  events,  that 
they  feem  rather  hiftories  of  paft, 
than  predictions  of  future  tranfac- 
tions ;  and  whoever  will  ferioufly 
confider  the  immenfe  diftance  of 
time  between  fome  of  them  and 
the  events  which  they  foretell,  the 
uninterrupted  chain  by  which  they 

are  connected  tor  many  thoufand 

years, 


years,  how  exadtly  they  correfpond 
with  thole  events,  and  how  totally 
unapplicable  they  are  to  all  others 
in  the  hiftory  of  mankind ;  I  fay, 
whoever  confiders  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  he  will  fcarcely  be  per- 
fuaded  to  believe,  that  they  can  be 
the  productions  of  preceding  ar¬ 
tifice,  or  profterior  application,  or 
can  entertain  the  leaft  doubt  of  their 
being  derived  from  fupernatural  in- 
ipiration. 


The  miracles  recorded  in  the 
New  Teftament  to  have  been  per¬ 
formed  by  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles, 
were  certainly  convincing  proofs 
of  their  divine  commiffion  to  thofe 
who  faw  them;  and  as. they  were 
feen  by  fuch  numbers,  and  are  as 

well 
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well  attefted,  as  other  hiftorical 
fads,  and  above  all,  as  they  were 
wrought  on  fo  great  and  fo  won¬ 
derful  an  occafion,  they  mud  dill 
be  admitted  as  evidence  of  no  in- 
confiderable  force;  but,  I  think, 
they  muft  now  depend  for  much  of 
their  credibility  on  the  truth  of 
that  religion,  whofe  credibility  they 
were  at  firft  intended  to  fupport. 
To  prove  therefore  the  truth  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  we  (hould  bet 
gin  by  (hewing  the  internal  marks 
of  Divinity,  which  are  (lamped 
upon  it ;  becaufe  on  this  the  cre¬ 
dibility  of  the  prophecies  and  mi¬ 
racles  in  a  great  meafure  depends  : 
for  if  we  have  once  reafon  to  be 
convinced,  that  this  religion  is  de¬ 
rived  from  a  fupernatural  origin ; 

prophecies 
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prophecies  and  miracles  will  become 
fo  far  from  being  incredible,  that  it 
will  be  highly  probable,  that  a  fuper- 
natural  revelation  fhould  be  foretold, 
and  inforced  by  fupernatural  means. 

What  pure  Chriftianity  is,  diveft- 
ed  of  all  its  ornaments,  appenda¬ 
ges,  and  corruption,  I  pretend  not 
to  fay  ;  but  what  it  is  not,  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  which  is,  that  it 
not  the  offspring  of  fraud  or 
fi&ion  :  fuch,  on  a  fuperficial  view, 
1  know  it  muft  appear  to  every 
man  of  good  fenfe,  whofe  fenfe  has 
been  altogether  employed  on  other 
fubje&s ;  but  if  any  one  will  give 
hirnfelf  the  trouble  to  examine  it 
with  accuracy  and  candor,  he  will 
plainly  fee  that  however  fraud  and 

fidtiorz 
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fiction  may  have  grown  up  with  it, 
yet  it  never  could  have  been  grafted 
on  the  fame  flock,  nor  planted  by  the 
fame  hand. 

To  afcertain  the  true  fyflem,  and 
genuine  doftrines  of  this  religion  af¬ 
ter  the  undecided  controverfies  of 
above  feventeen  centuries,  and  to  re¬ 
move  all  the  rubbifh,  which  artifice 
and  ignorance  have  been  heaping 
upon  it  during  all  that  time,  would 
indeed  be  an  arduous  talk,  which  I 
fhall  by  no  means  undertake  ;  but 
to  fhew,  that  it  cannot  poffibly  be 
derived  from  human  wifdom,  or  hu¬ 
man  impofture,  is  a  work,  I  think, 
attended  with  no  great  difficulty, 
and  requiring  no  extraordinary  abi¬ 
lities, 


B 


\ 
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iities,  and  therefore  I  fhall  attempt 
that,  and  that  alone,  by  dating,  and 
then  explaining  the  following  plain, 
and  undeniable  propofitions. 


Fir  ft,  that  there  is  now  extant  a 
book  in  tided  the  New  Teftament. 


Secondly,  that  from  this  book 
may  be  extracted  a  fyftem  of  religion 
intirely  new,  both  with  regard  to  the 
object  and  the  doctrines,  not  only  in¬ 
finitely  fuperior  to,  but  unlike  every 

thing,  which  had  ever  before  entered 
into  the  mind  of  man. 


Thirdly,  that  from  this  book  may 
likewife  be  collected  a  fyftem  of 
ethicks,  in  which  every  moral  precept 
tounded  on  reafon  is  carried  to  a 
higher  degree  of  purity  and  perfec¬ 
tion,  than  in  any  other  of  the  wifeft 

philofophers 


. 


philolbphers  of  preceding  ages  •,  eve¬ 
ry  moral  precept  founded  on  falfe 
principles  is  totally  omitted,  and 
many  new  precepts  added  peculiarly 
correfponding  with  the  new  objects 
of  this  religion. 

Laftly,  that  fucha  fyftem  of  religi¬ 
on  and  morality  could  not  poffibly 
have  been  the  work  of  any  man,  or 
fet  of  men  ;  much  lefs  of  thofe  ob- 
fcure,  ignorant,  and  illiterate  perfons, 
who  actually  did  difcover,  and  publi/h 
it  to  the  world  ;  and  that  therefore 
it  mull  undoubtedly  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  interpolation  of  divine 
power,  that  is,  that  it  mull  derive  its 
origin  from  God. 
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PROPOSITION  I. 

VERY  little  need  be  faid, 
to  eftablifh  my  firft  Propo- 
fition,  which  is  fingly  this :  that 
there  is  now  extant  a  book  inti- 
tied  the  New  Teftament:  that  is, 
there  is  a  collection  of  writings 
diftinguifhed  by  that  denomination, 
containing  four  hiftorical  accounts 
of  the  birth,  life,  actions,  did 
courfes  and  death  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  perfon  named  Jefus  Chrift, 
who  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus  Csefar,  preached  a  new  reli¬ 
gion  throughout  the  country  of 
Judea,  and  was  put  to  a  cruel  and 
ignominious  death  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  Alfo  one  other  hiftorical 

account 
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account  of  the  travels,  tranfadions, 
and  orations  of  fome  mean  and 
illiterate  men,  known  by  the  title 
of  his  apoftles,  whom  he  commif- 
fioned  to  propagate  his  religion 
after  his  death  ;  which  he  foretold 
them  he  mu  ft  fuffer  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  its  truth.  To  thefe  are 
added  feveral  epiftolary  writings, 
addrefied  by  thefe  per  Jons  to  their 
fellow-labourers  in  this  work,  or  to 
the  feveral  churches  or  focieties  of 
chriftians,  which  they  had  eftabiifh- 
ed  in  the  feveral  cities  through  which 
they  had  pafied. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove,  that  thefe  books  were  writ¬ 
ten  foon  after  thofe  extraordinary 
events,  which  are  the  fubjefts  of 
them }  as  we  find  them  quoted, 

and 


.and  referred  to  by  an  uninterrupted 
fuccellion  of  writers  from  thofe 
to  the  prefent  times  :  nor  would  it 
be  lefs  eafv  to  Jfhew,  that  the  truth 
of  al!  thofe  events,  miracles  only 
excepted,  can  no  more  be  reafon- 
ably  queftioned,  than  the  truth  of 
any  other  fads  recorded  in  any 
hiftory  whatever :  as  there  can  be 
no  more  reafon  to  doubt,  that 
there  exifted  fuch  a  perfon  as  Jefus 
thrift,  fpeaking,  ading,  and  dif¬ 
fering  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  there 
defcnbed,  than  that  there  were 
fuch  men  as  Tiberius,  Herod,  or 
Pontius  Pilate,  his  cotemporaries, 
or  to  fufped,  that  Peter,  Paul, 
and  James  were  not  the  authors  of 
thoie  tpiftles,  to  which  their  names 
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arc  affixed,  than  that  Cicero  and 
Piiny  did  not  write  thofe  which 
are  alcribed  to  them.  It  might 
alfo  be  made  appear,  that  thefe 
books  having  been  wrote  by  va¬ 
rious  perfons  at  different  times, 
and  in  diftant  places,  could  not 
poffibly  have  been  the  work  of  a 
fingle  impoftor,  nor  of  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  combination,  being  all  ftamp- 
ed  with  the  fame  marks  of  an  uni¬ 
form  originality  in  their  very  frame 
and  compofition. 

But  all  thefe  circumftances  I 
fhall  pals  over  unobferved,  as  they 
do  not  fall  in  with  the  courfe  of 
my  argument,  nor  are  neceffary 
for  the  fupport  of  it.  Whether 
thefe  books  were  wrote  by  th£ 

authors 
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authors  whofe  names  are  prefixed 
to  them,  whether  they  have  been 
enlarged,  diminifhed,  or  any  way 
corrupted  by  the  artifice  or  igno¬ 
rance  of  tranflators,  or  tranfcribers  ; 
whether  in  the  hiftorical  parts  the 
writers  were  inftrufted  by  a  per¬ 
petual,  a  partial,  or  by  any  mfpi- 
ration  at  all  \  whether  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  moral  parts,  they  re¬ 
ceived  their  doftrines  from  a  divine 
influence,  or  from  the  inftrudtions 
and  converfation  of  their  mafter  ^ 
whether  in  their  tacts  or  fcnti~ 
ments  their  is  always  the  mo  id 
exad  agreement,  or  whethei  in 
both  they  fometimes  differ  from 
each  other  *,  whether  they  are  in 

4 my  cafe  miftaken,  or  always  in¬ 
fallible  \ 
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fallible ;  or  ever  pretended  to  be 
fo,  I  (hall  not  here  difpute  :  let  the 
Delft  avail  himfelf  of  all  thefe  doubts 
and  difficulties,  and  decide  them  in 
conformity  to  his  own  opinions,  I 
fhall  not  contend,  becaufe  they 
eiteft  not  my  argument :  all  that 
I  afiert  is  a  plain  fad:,  which  cannot 
be  denied,  that  fuch  writings  do  now 
exift. 

'  ;  &  ' 

« 

P  R  O- 

♦ 

C 
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PROPOSITION  II. 


MY  fecond  propofition  is  not 
quite  fo  firnple,  but,  I  think* 
not  lefs  undeniable  than  the  former, 
and  is  this  :  that  from  this  book 
may  be  extracted  a  fyfteni  of  re¬ 
ligion  intirely  new,  both  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  objedly  and  the  doc¬ 
trines,  not  only  infinitely  fuperior 
to,  but  totally  unlike  every  thing* 
which  had  ever  before  entered  into 
the  mind  of  man  :  I  fay  extracted* 
becaufe  all  the  doctrines  of  this 
religion  having  been  delivered  at 
various  times,  and  on  various  oc- 
cafions,  and  here  only  hiftorically 

recorded,  no  uniform  or  regular 
*  # 

fyftem 
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fyftern  of  theology  is  here  to  be 
found ;  and  better  perhaps  it  had 
been,  if  lefs  labour  had  been  em* 
ployed  by  the  learned,  to  bend 
and  twill  thefe  divine  materials 
into  the  polifbed  forms  of  human 
fyftems,  to  which  they  never  will 
fu bunt,  and  for  which  they  were 
never  intended  by  their  great  au¬ 
thor.  Why  he  chofe  not  to  leave 
any  fuch  behind  him  we  know 
not,  but  it  might  poflibly  be,  be- 
caufe  he  knew7,  that  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  man  was  incapable  of 
receiving  fuch  a  fyftem,  and  that 
we  are  more  properly,  and  more 
fafely  conducted  by  the  diftant, 
and  fcattered  rays,  than  by  the  too 
powerful  funfliine  of  divine  illu- 

minatUn : 


ruination :  “  If  I  have  told  you 
t£  earthly  things,35  fays  he,  “  and  ye 
tc  believe  not,  how  fhall  ye  be- 
“  lieve,  it  I  tell  you  of  heavenly 
<c  things*?55  that  is3  if  my  inftruc- 
tc  tions  concerning  your  behaviour 
in  the  prefent  as  relative  to  a  fu¬ 
ture  life,  are  fo  difficult  to  be  un¬ 
derflood,  that  you  can  fcarcely 
believe  me,  how  fhall  you  believe, 
if  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you 
the  nature  of  celeftial  Beings,  the 
defigns  of  Providence,  and  the 
myfteries  of  his  difpenfations  ;  fub- 
jedls  which  you  have  neither  ideas 
to  comprehend,  nor  language  to 
exprefs  ? 


*  John  iii.  12.  • 
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Firft  then,  the  object  of  this  re* 
ligion  is  intire]  y  new,  and  is  this, 
to  prepare  us  by  a  ftate  of  pro¬ 
bation  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
This  is  every  where  profefied  by 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles  to  be  the 
chief  end  of  the  chriftian’s  life  *,  the 
crown  for  whkh  he  is  to  contend, 
the  goal  to  which  he  is  to  run,  the 
harveft  which  is  to  pay  him  for  all 
his  labours  :  Yet  previous  to  their 
preaching  no  fuch  prize  was  ever 
hung  out  to  mankind,  nor  any 
means  prefcribed  for  the  attainment 
of  it. 


A 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  fome  of 
the  philofophers  of  antiquity  en¬ 
tertained  notions  of  a  future  ftate, 
but  mixed  with  much  doubt  an^ 


uncer- 
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uncertainty:  their  Iegiflators  alfo 
endeavoured  to  infufe  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  belief  of 
rewards  and  punishments  after 
death  \  but  by  this  they  only  in- 
tended  to  give  a  fandtion  to  their 
laws,  and  to  enforce  the  praftice  of 
virtue  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
in  the  prefent  life  :  this  alone  feems 
to  have  been  their  end,  and  a  me¬ 
ritorious  end  it  was ;  but  Chrifti- 
anity  not  only  operates  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  this  end,  but  has  a  nobler 
defignin  view,  which  is  by  a  pro¬ 
per  education  here  to  render  us  fit 
members  of  a  celeftial  fociety  here¬ 
after.  In  all  former  religions  the 
good  of  the  prefent  life  was  the 
firft  objed  j  in  the  Chriftian  it  is 
0  but 
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fccoti^  ;  in  thofe,  men  were 
incited  to  promote  that  good  by 
the  hopes  of  a  future  reward ;  in 
this,  the  practice  of  virtue  is  in- 
joined  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
that  reward.  There  is  great  dif¬ 
ference,  I  apprehend  in  thefe  two 
plans,  that  is  in  adhereing  to  Virtue 
trom  its  prefen t  utility  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  future  happinefs,  and  living 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  qualify  us 
for  the  acceptance,  and  enjoyment 
of  that  happinefs  ;  and  the  conduct 
and  difpofitions  of  thofe,  who  act 
on  thefe  different  principles,  muft 
be  no  lefs  different :  on  the  firft  the 
conftant  practice  of  juftice,  tem¬ 
perance,  and  fobriety,  will  be  fuf* 
ficient  \  but  on  the  latter,  we  mui^k 

add 
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add  to  thefe  an  habitual  piety, 
faith,  refignation,  and  contempt  of 
the  world  :  the  firft  may  make 
us  very  good  citizens,  but  will 
never  produce  a  tolerable  chriftian. 
Hence  it  is  that  Chriftianity  infift^^ 
more  ftrongly,  than  any  preceding"'-! 
inftitution  religious  or  moral,  on 
purity  of  heart  and  a  benevolent 
difpofition  ;  becaufe  thefe  are  abfo- 
lutely  necefiary  to  its  great  end  •,  but 
in  thofe  whofe  recommendations 
of  virtue  regard  the  prefent  life 
only,  and  whofe  promifed  rewards 
in  another  were  low  and  fenfual, 
no  preparatory  qualifications  were 
requifite  to  enable  men  to  pradtife 
the  one,  or  to  enjoy  the  other  :  and 
^  therefore  we  fee  this  objedt  is  pe¬ 
culiar 
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culiar  to  this  religion  ;  and  with  it 
was  intirely  nevv. 

But  although  this  objedt,  and 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  found¬ 
ed  were  new,  and  perhaps  undif- 
[coverable  by  reafon,  yet  when  dis¬ 
covered,  they  are  fo  confonant  to 
it,  that  we  cannot  but  readily 
affent  to  them.  For  the  truth  of 
this  principle,  that  the  prefent  life 
is  a  ftate  of  probation,  and  edu¬ 
cation  to  prepare  us  for  another, 
is  confirmed  by  every  thing  which 
we  fee  around  us  :  It  is  the  only 
key  which  can  open  to  us  the  de~ 
Signs  of  Providence  in  the  ceco- 
nomy  of  human  affairs,  the  only 
clue,  which  can  guide  us  through 
that  pathleis  wllderneis,  and 

•  D  only 
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only  plan  on  which  this  world 
could  poffibly  have  been  formed  , 
or  on  which  the  hiftory  of  it  can 
be  comprehended  or  explained, 
it  could  never  have  been  formed 
on  a  plan  of  happinefs  :  becaufe  it 
is  every  where  overfpread  with  in¬ 
numerable  miieries  ^  nor  of  mifery^ 
becaufe  it  is  interfperfed  with  many 
enjoyments :  it  could  not  have 
been  conftituted  for  a  fcene  of 
wifdcm  and  virtue,  becaufe  the 
hiftory  of  mankind  is  little  more 
than  a  detail  of  their  follies,  and 
wickednefs  :  nor  of  vice,  becaufe 
that  is  no  plan  at  all,  being  de¬ 
ft  rudive  of  all  exiftence,  and  con- 
fequently  of  its  own  :  But  on  this 
fodm  all  that  we  here  meet  with, 

may 
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may  be  eafily  accounted  for  ;  for 
this  mixture  of  happinefs  and  mi- 
iery,  of  virtue  and  vice,  neceiTarily 
remits  from  a  ftate  of  probation 
and  education ;  as  probation  im¬ 
plies  trials,  fufferings,  and  a  capa¬ 
city  of  offending,  and  education  a 
propriety  of  chaftifement  for  thofe 
offences. 


In  the  next  place  the  dodtrines 
of  this  religion  are  equally  new 
with  the  objed  ;  and  contain  ides 
of  God,  and  of  man,  of  the  pre- 
fent,  and  of  a  future  life  ;  and  of 


the  relations  which  all  thefe  bear 
to  each  other  totally  unheard  of, 
and  quite  diffimilar  from  any 
which  had  ever  been  thought  on, 
previous  to  its  publication, 

oth^ 
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other  ever  drew  fo  juft  a  portrait 
of  the  worthleflnefs  of  this  world) 
and  all  its  purfuits,  nor  exhibited 
inch  diftmcft,  lively  and  exquifite 
pier  ores  ot  the  joys  of  another  •, 
et  the  refurredlion  of  the  dead,  the 
iaft  judgment,  and  the  triumphs 
of  the  righteous  in  that  tremend¬ 
ous  day,  “  when  this  corruptible 
fliall  put  on  incorruption,  and 
“  this  mortal  (hall  put  on  immor- 
tality  *.5>  No  other  has  ever 
reprefented  the  fupreme  Being 
in  the  character  of  three  perfons 
united  in  one  God  f.  No  other 

has 

*■  i  Cor.  Xv.  53. 

f  That  there  iubfilts  fome  fuch  union 
in  the  divine  nature,  the  whole  tenour  of 
0  ‘-New  Tcflamentfcerii's'  to  exprefs,  and 


it- 
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has  attempted  to  reconcile  thofe 
feeming  contradictory  but  both 
true  proportions,  the  contingency 
of  future  events,  and  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  God,  or  the  free 
will  of  the  creature  with  the  over* 
ruling  grace  of  the  Creator.  No 
other  has  fo  fully  declared  the 
neceiTity  of  wickednefs  and  pu¬ 
nishment,  yet  fo  effectually  in- 
ftructed  individuals  to  refift  the 
one,  and  to  efcape  the  other  :  no 
other  has  ever  pretended  to  give 

it  was  fo  underftood  in  the  earlieft  ages  ; 
jut  whether  this  union  does,  or  does  not 
imply  equality,  or  whether  it  fubfifts  in 
general,  or  only  in  particular  circumflances, 
we  are  not  informed,  and  therefore  on  thefe 
quelhons  it  is  not  only  unneceffarv,  but  im¬ 
proper  for  us  to  decide.  '  ^ 


an 


any  account  of  the  depravity  of 
man,  or  to  point  out  any  remedy 
for  it :  no  other  has  ventured  to 
declare  the  unpardonable  nature  of 
fin  without  the  influence  of  a  me¬ 
diatorial  interpofition,  and  a  vi¬ 
carious  atonement  from  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  a  fuperior  Being  *. 

Whether  thefe  wonderful  docStrines 

* 

*  That  Chrili  fufFered  and  died  as  an 
atonement  for  the  fins  of  mankind,  is  a 
dodtrine  fo  confiantly  and  fo  Itrongly  en¬ 
forced  through  every  part  of  tire  New  Tef- 
tament,  that  whoever  will  ferioudy  perufe 
thofe  writings,  and  deny  that  it  is  there, 
may,  with  as  much  reafon  and  truth,  after 
reading  the  works  of  Thucydides  and 
Livy,  allert,  that  in  them  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  fadts  relative  to  the  hiftories 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 
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are  worthy  of  our  belief  mufl:  de¬ 
pend  on  the  opinion,  which  we 
entertain  of  the  authority  of  thofe, 
who  publifhed  them  to  the  world  j 
but  certain  it  is,  that  they  are  all 
fo  far  removed  from  every  trad  of 
'the  human  imagination,  that  it 
feems  equally  impoffible,  that  they 
fhculd  ever  have  been  derived  from 

the  knowledge,  or  the  artifice  of 
man. 

Some  indeed  there  are,  who,  by 
perverting  the  eftablifhed  fignifi- 
cation  ot  words,  (which  they  cal] 
explaining)  have  ventured  to  ex¬ 
punge  all  thefe  dodrines  out  of  the 
fcriptures,  for  no  other  reafon  than 
that  they  are  not  able  to  compre¬ 
hend  them  ^  and  argue  thus  : - ^ 


The 


The  fcriptures  are  the  word  of 
God;  in  his  word  no  proportions 
contradictory  to  reafon  can  have 
a  place  *,  thefe  propofitions  are  con¬ 
tradictory  to  reafon,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  are  not  there  :  But  if  thefe 
bold  aflertors  would  claim  any  re¬ 
gard,  they  fhould  reverfe  their  ar¬ 
gument,  and  fay, — Thefe  doctrines 
make  a  part,  and  a  meterial  part  of 
the  fcriptures,  they  are  contradic¬ 
tory  to  reafon  *,  no  propofitions  con¬ 
tradictory  to  reafon  can  be  a  part 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore 
neither  the  fcriptures,  nor  the  pre¬ 
tended  revelation  contained  in 
them,  can  be  derived  from  him  : 
This  would  be  an  argument  wor¬ 
thy  of  rational  and  candid  Deifts, 
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and  demand  a  refpedful  atten¬ 
tion  *,  but  when  men  pretend  to  dis¬ 
prove  fads  by  reafoning,  they  have 
no  right  to  exped  an  anlwer. 


And  here  I  cannot  omit  obfc 
mg,  that  tne  perfonal  charader 
the  author  of*  this  religion 
iefs  new,  and  extraordinary 
the  religion  itfelf,  who  u  fpake 
“  never  man  fpake  *,”  and  lived 
never  man  lived :  in  proof 
tnis,  I  do  not  mean  to  ailed 
that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin, 
he  fafted  forty  days,  that  he 
formed  a  variety  of  miracles, 
after  being  buried  three  days, 
he  a: ofe  from  the  dead  j  bee 
thefe  accounts  will  have  but 

*  John  vii.  46. 
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died  on  the  minds  of  unbelievers, 
who,  if  they  believe  not  the  reli¬ 
gion,  will  give  no  credit  to  the  re¬ 
lation  of  thefe  fadts  ^  but  I  will 
prove  it  from  fads,  which  cannot 
be  difputed  ;  for  inftance,  he  is  the 
only  founder  of  a  religion  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind,  which  is  to¬ 
tally  uneonneded  with  all  human 
policy  and  government,  and  there¬ 
fore  totally  unconducive  to  any 
worldly  purpofe  whatever :  all 
others,  Mahomet,  Numa,  and  even 
Mofes  himfelf,  blended  their  reli¬ 
gious  inftitutions  with  their  civil, 
and  by  them  obtained  dominion 
over  their  refpedive  people  ;  but 
Chrift  neither  aimed  at,  nor  would 


accept  of  any  fuch  power  j  he  re- 

V'  i 


jedled  every  objedt,  which  all  other 
men  purfue,  and  made  choice  of 
all  thofe  which  others  fly  from, 
and  are  afraid  of :  he  refufed  pow¬ 
er,  riches,  honours,  and  pleafure, 
and  courted  poverty,  ignominy, 
tortures,  and  death.  Many  have 
been  the  enthufiafts,  and  impof- 
tors,  who  have  endeavoured  to  im- 
pofe  on  the  world  pretended  reve¬ 
lations,  and  fome  of  them  from 
pride,  obftinacy,  or  principle,  have 
gone  fo  far,  as  to  lay  down  their 
lives,  rather  than  retract ;  but  I 
defy  hiftory  to  fhew  one,  who  ever 
made  his  own  fufferings  and  death 
a  neceflary  part  of  his  original 
plan,  and  eflential  to  his  million; 
this  Chriit  adually  did,  he  fbref^ 


foretold,  declared,  their  neceffity, 
and  voluntarily  endured  them.  If 
we  ferioufly  contemplate  the  divine 
lefTons,  the  perfect  precepts,  the 
beautiful  difeourfes,  and  the  con¬ 
fident  condudt  of  this  wonderful 
perfon,  we  cannot  poffibly  ima¬ 
gine,  that  he  could  have  been  ei¬ 
ther  an  idiot  or  a  madman  *,  and 
yet,  ir  he  was  not  what  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  be,  he  can  be  confidered 
in  no  other  light  *,  and  even  under 
this  character  he  would  deferve 
fome  attention,  becaufe  of  fo  fu- 
blime  and  rational  an  infanity 
there  is  no  other  inftance  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind. 

• 

If  any  one  can  doubt  of  the  fu- 
erior  excellence  of  this  religion 

above 
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above  all  which  preceded  it,  let 
him  but  perufe  with  attention  thofe 
unparalleled  writings  in  which 
it  is  tranfmitted  to  the  prefent 
times,  and  compare  them  with  the 
moil  celebrated  productions  of  the 
pagan  world  •,  and  if  he  is  not  fen- 
fible  of  their  fuperior  beauty,  fim- 
plicity,  and  originality,  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  pronounce,  that  he  is  as 
deficient  in  Tafte  as  in  Faith,  and 
that  he  is  as  bad  a  Critic  as  a 
Chriftian :  for  in  what  fchool  of 
ancient  philofophy  can  he  find  a 
lefion  of  morality  fo  perfect  as 
Chnft  s  fermon  on  the  mount  ? 
From  which  of  them  can  he  collect 
an  addrefs  to  the  Deity  fo  concife, 
and  yet  fo  comprehenfive,  fo  ex~ 
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preffive  of  all  that  we  want,  and  all 
that  we  could  deprecate,  as  that 
fhort  prayer,  which  he  formed  for, 
and  recommended  to  his  difciples  ? 
From  the  works  of  what  fage  of  an¬ 
tiquity  can  he  produce  fo  pathetic 
a  recommendation  of  benevolence 
to  the  diftreffed,  and  enforced  by 
fuch  affurances  of  a  reward,  as  in 
thofe  words  of  Chrift  ?  tc  Come,  ye 
<c  blefled  of  my  Father  !  inherit  the 
“  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world : 
“  for  1  was  an  hungred,  and  ye 
“  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirfty, 
“  and  ye  gave  me  drink  ;  I  was  a 
“  ftranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  ;  J 
“  was  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  ; 
‘‘  I  was  fck,  and  ye  vifited  me; 

<f  I  was 


M  I  was  prison,  and  ye  came  un¬ 
to  me.  Then  fhall  the  righteous 
anlwer  him,  laying ; — Lord,  when 
“  faw  we  thee  an  hungrcd,  and  fed 
thee,  or  thirfty  and  gave  thee 
“  drink  ?  when  faw  we  thee  a  ftran- 
u  ger,  and  took  thee  in,  or  naked, 
and  clothed  thee  ?  or  when  faw 
we  thee  fie k  and  in  prifon,  and 
“  came  unto  thee  ?  Then  /hail  I 
anfwer  and  lay  unto  them  \ 
Verily  I  fay  unto  you,  inafmuch 
“  as  you  have  done  it  to  the  leaft 
of  thefe  my  brethren,  ye  have 
“  done  it  unto  me  *  ”  Where  is 
there  fo  juft,  and  fo  elegant  a  re¬ 
proof  of  eagernefs  and  anxiety  in 


# 
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worldly  purfuits,  clofed  with  fo 
forcible  an  exhortation  to  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  goodnefs  of  our  Cre¬ 
ator,  as  in  thefe  words  r — “  Be- 
“  hold  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  for 
“  they  fow  not,  neither  do  they 
“  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns,  yet 
“  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth 
“  them.  Are  ye  not  much  better 
“  than  they  ?  Confider  the  lillies 
41  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ;  they 
“  toil  not,  neither  do  they  fpin  : 
u  and  yet  I  fay  unto  you,  that  even 
“  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
“  arrayed  like  one  of  thefe  :  where- 
“  fore,  if  God  fo  clothe  the  grafs 
“  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and 
“  to-morrow  is  caft  into  the  oven, 
y:  fhall  he  not  much  more  clothe 

“  you  ? 


“  you?  O  ye  of  little  faith  *!  ”  By 
which  or  their  inofl:  celebrated 
poets  are  the  joys  referved  for  the 
righteous  in  a  future  hate,  fo  fu- 
blimely  defcribed,  as  by  this  fhort 
declaration,  that  they  are  fuperior 
to  all  defcription  ?  “  Eye  hath  not 
leen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things,  which  God  hath  prepared 
“  for  them  that  love  him  +. ’’Where 
amidft  the  dark  clouds  of  pagan 
philofophy  can  he  lhew  us  fuch  a 
clear  profpeft  of  a  future  ftate,  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  the  refur- 
reftion  ci'  the  dead,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  judgment,  as  in  St.  Paul’s  firft 
epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  ?  Or 


Matt,  vi,  26.  28*  f  ?  Cor.  ii.  9 
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from  whence  can  he  produce 
fuch  cogent  exhortations  to  the  4 
practice  of  every  virtue*  fuch  ardent 
Incitements  to  piety  and  devotion* 

and  fuch  afliftances  to  attain  them, 

/ 

as  thofe  which  are  to  be  met  with 
throughout  every  page  of  thefe 
Inimitable  writings  ?  To  quote  all 
the  paffages  in  them  relative  to 
thefe  fubjedls,  would  be  almoft  to 
tranfcribe  the  whole ;  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  obferve,  that  they  are 
every  where  (lamped  with  fuch  ap¬ 
parent  marks  of  fupernatural  af- 
fi  (lance,  as  render  them  indis¬ 
putably  fuperior  to,  and  totally 
unlike  all  human  compofitions 
whatever  ;  and  this  fuperiority  and 
diffimilarity  is  dill  more  (Irongly 

marked 
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marked  by  one  remarkable  cir- 
cumftance  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
which  is,  that  whilft  the  moral 
parts,  being  of  the  mod  general 
ufe,  are  intelligible  to  the  meaneft 
capacities,  the  learned  and  inqui- 
fitive  throughout  all  ages,  perpe¬ 
tually  find  in  them  inexhauftible 
difcoveries,  concerning  the  nature, 
attributes,  and  diipenfations  of 
Providence. 

To  fay  the  truth,  before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Chriftianity  there  ex- 
ifted  nothing  like  religion  on  the 
face  of  the  earth;  the  Jewifh  only 
excepted  :  all  other  nations  were 
immerfed  in  the  grofleft  idolatry, 
which  had  little  or  no  connedt^i 
with  morality,  except  to  corrupt^ 

by 


by  the  infamous  examples  of  their 
imaginary  deities  :  they  ali  wor- 
Ihipped  a  multiplicity  of  gods 
and  daemons,  whofe  favour  they 
courted  by  impious,  obfcene,  and 
ridiculous  ceremonies,  and  whofe 
anger  they  endeavoured  to  appeafe 
by  the  mod  abominable  cruelties. 
In  the  politeft  ages  of  the  polked 
nations  in  the  world,  at  a  time 
when  Greece  and  Rome  had  car¬ 
ried  the  arts  of  oratory,  poetry, 
hiftory,  architecture  and  fculpture 
to  the  higheft  perfection,  and  made 
no  inconfiderahle  advances  in  thole 
of  mathematics,  natural,  and 


C*  *  7  ^  •  • 
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moral  philofophy,  in  religious 
knowledge  they  had  made  none  at 
j  a  ftrong  prefumption,  that  the 

nobled 
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nobleft  efforts  of  the  mind  of  man 
unaftifted  by  revelation  were  un¬ 


equal  to  the  talk.  Some  few  in¬ 
deed  of  their  philofophers  were 
wife  enough  to  reject  thefe  general 
abiurdities,  and  dared  to  attempt 
a  loftier  flight  :  Plato  introduced 
many  fuhlime  ideas  of  nature,  and 
its  fir  ft  caufe,  and  of  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul,  which  being 
above  his  own  and  all  human  dis¬ 


covery,  he  probably  acquired  from 
tsie  books  of  Moles  or  the  conver- 


lation  or  iome  Jewifh  rabbies, 
Vvhicn  he  might  have  met  with  in 
Egypt,  where  he  refided,  and 


ftudied  tor  feveral  years  :  from  him 
Ariftotle,  and  from  both  Cicero 
and  forne  few  others  drew  n 

amazi 


amazing  {lores  of  philo/ophical 
fcience,  and  carried  their  refearches 
Into  divine  truths  as  far  as  human 
genius  alone  could  penetrate.  But 
thefe  were  bright  conftellations, 
which  appeared  fingly  in  feverai 
centuries,  and  even  thefe  with  all 
this  knowledge  were  very  deficient 
in  true  theology,  from  the  vifible 
woiks  of  the  Creation  they  traced 
the  being  and  principal  attributes 
of  the  Creator  *  but  the  relation 
which  his  being  and  attributes 
bear  to  man  they  little  underfiood  ; 
of  piety  and  devotion  they  had 
fcarce  any  fenfe,  nor  could  they 
form  any  mode  of  wor/hip  worthy 
of  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the 
"  ■  ine  nature :  they  occafionally 

{lunar 


flung  out  many  elegant  enco¬ 
miums  on  the  native  beauty,  and 
excellence  of  virtue;  but  they 
founded  it  not  on  the  commands 
of  God,  nor  connected  it  with  a 
holy  life,  nor  hung  out  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  heaven  as  its  reward,  or 
its  objed.  They  fometimes  talked 
of  virtue  carrying  men  to  heaven, 
and  placing  them  amongft  the 
gods  ;  but  by  this  virtue  they  meant 
only  the  invention  of  arts,  or  feats 
of  aims  :  for  with  them  heaven 
was  open  only  to  legiflators,  and 
conquerers,  the  civilizers,  or  de- 
ftroyers  of  mankind.  This  was 
then  the  fummit  of  religion  in  the 
moft  polilhed  nations  in  the  world, 
and  even  this  was  confined  to  ^ 
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few  philofophers,  prodigies  of  ge¬ 
nius  and  literature,  who  were  little 
attended  to,  and  lefs  underftood  by 
£he  generality  of  mankind  in  their 
own  countries;  whilft  all  the  reft 
were  involved  in  one  common 

cloud  of  ignorance  and  fuperfti- 
tion. 

At  this  time  Chriftianity  broke 
forth  from  the  eaft  like  a  rifino- 

tun,  and  difpelled  this  univerfal 

darknefs,  which  obfcured  every 
part  of  the  globe,  and  even  at  this 
day  prevails  in  all  thofe  remoter 
regions,  to  which  its  falutary  in¬ 
fluence  has  not  as  yet  extended. 
From  all  thofe  which  it  has  reach* 
ed,  it  has,  notwithftanding  its  cor¬ 
ruptions,  banifhed  all  thofe  enor¬ 
mities, 


inities,  and  introduced  a  more 
rational  devotion,  and  purer 
morals  :  It  has  taught  men  the 
unity,  and  attributes  of  the  fu- 
pre.ne  Being,  the  remiflion  of 
hns,  the  refurredlion  of  the  dead, 
life  everlafting,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  ;  dodirines  as  in¬ 
conceivable  to  the  wife  ft  of  man¬ 
kind  antecedent  to  its  appearance, 
as  the  Newtonian  fyftem  is  at  this 
day  to  the  moft  ignorant  tribes  of 
lavages  in  the  wilds  of  America ; 
doctrines,  which  human  reafon 
never  could  have  difcovered,  but 
which  when  difcovered,  coincide 
with,  and  are  confirmed  by  it ;  and 
which,  though  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  the  learning  and  pens 
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of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Cicero, 
are  now  clearly  laid  open  to  the 
eye  of  every  peafant  and  mechanic 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  Thefe 
are  all  plain  fadts  too  glaring  to  be 
eontradidted,  and  therefore,  what¬ 
ever  we  may  think  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  thefe  books,  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  they  contain,  or  the  in- 
fpiration  of  their  authors,  of  thefe 
fadts  no  man,  who  has  eyes  to  read, 
or  ears  to  hear,  can  entertain  a 

doubt  ;  becaufe  there  are  the  books,, 
and  in  them  is  this  religion. 


PRO 
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PROPOSITION  III. 

Y  third  propofition  is  this  *, 
that  from  this  book  called 
the  New  Teftament,  may  be  col¬ 
lected  a  fyftem  of  ethics,  in  which 
every  moral  precept  founded  on 
reafon  is  carried  to  a  higher  degree 
of  purity  and  perfection,  than  in 
any  other  of  the  ancient  philofo- 
phers  of  preceding  ages ;  every 
moral  precept  founded  on  falfe 
principles  is  entirely  omitted,  and 
many  new  precepts  added,  peculiarly 
correfponding  with  the  new  objeCt  of 
this  religion. 

By  moral  precepts  founded  on 
reafon,  I  mean  all  thofe,  whichKfcn- 

fbrct 


rrr- 


force  the  practice  of  fuch  duties  as  - 
reafon  informs  us  muff  improve  • 

C  •  1.  ' ,  -.V 

cur  natures,  and  conduce  to  the: 

happinels  of  mankind  :  fuch  are 

■ 

piety  to  God,  benevolence  to  men, 
juftice,  charity,  temperance,  and  fc- 
briety,  with  all  thofe,  which  pro¬ 
hibit  the  commiffion  cf  the  con¬ 
trary  vices,  all  which  debafe  our 
natures,  and,  by  mutual  injuries, 
introduce  univerfal  diforder,  and 
ccnfequgntly  univerfal  mifery.  By 
precepts  founded  on  falfe  princi¬ 
ples,  I  mean  thofe  which  recom¬ 
mend  fictitious  virtues  productive 
ct  none  of  thefe  falutary  effects, 
and  therefore,  however  celebrated 
and  admired,  are  in  fact  no  virtues 
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at  ail  5  fuch  are  valour,  patriotifm, 
and  friendship. 

That  virtues  of  the  firft  kind 
are  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of 
purity  and  perfection  by  the  chnf- 
tian  religion  than  by  any  other, 
it  is  here  unnecefiary  to  prove,  be¬ 
came  this  is  a  truth,  which  has  been 
io  frequently  demonftrated  by  her 
friends,  and  never  once  denied  by 
tne  mold  determined  ot  her  adver- 
faries  j  but  it  will  be  proper  to 
Shew,  that  thofe  of  the  latter  fort 
are  mod  judicioufly  omitted ;  be- 
caufe  they  have  really  no  intrinfic 
merit  in  them,  and  are  totally  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  genius  and  fpi- 
rit  of  this  institution, 

- 

Valour,  ** 
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Valour,  for  inftance,  or  adtive 
courage,  is  for  the  mod  part  con- 
ftitutional,  and  therefore  can  have 
no  more  claim  to  moral  merit, 
than  wit,  beauty,  health,  ftrength, 
or  any  other  endowment  of  the 
mind  or  body ;  and  fo  far  is  it 
from  producing  any  falutary  effefts 
by  introducing  peace,  order,  or 
happinefs  into  foclety,  that  it  is  the 
ufual  perpetrator  of  all  the  vio¬ 
lences,  which  from  retaliated  in¬ 
juries  diftrabt  the  world  with  blood- 

fhed  and  de valuation.  It  is  the 
engine  by  which  the  ftrong  are 
enabled  to  plunder  the  weak,  the 
proud  to  trample  upon  the  humble, 
and  the  guilty  to  opprefs  the  inno¬ 
cent  ;  it  is  the  chief  inftrument 

which 
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which  Ambition  employs  in  her  un- 
juft  purfuits  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  is  therefore  fo  much  extolled 
by  her  votaries  :  it  was  indeed  con¬ 
genial  with  the  religion  of  pagans, 
whofe  gods  were  for  the  moft  part 
made  out  of  deceafed  heroes,  ex¬ 
alted  to  heaven  as  a  reward  for 
the  mifchiefs  which  they  had  per¬ 
petrated  upon  earth,  and  therefore 
with  them  this  v/as  the  firft  of  vir¬ 
tues,  and  had  even  engrofted  that 
denomination  to  itfelf ;  but  what¬ 
ever  merit  it  may  have  aflumed 
among  pagans,  with  chriftians  it  can 
pretend  to  none,  and  few  or  none 
are  the  occaflons  in  which  they  are 
permitted  to  exert  it :  they  are  fo 
far  from  being  allowed  to  infli<® 
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tvil,  that  they  are  forbid  even  to 
refill:  it  ;  they  are  fo  far  from  being 
encouraged  to  revenge  injuries,  that 
one  of  their  find:  duties  is  to  for- 
give  them  ;  fo  far  from  being  in¬ 
cited  to  defiiroy  their  enemies,  that 
they  are  commanded  to  love  them, 
and  to  ferve  them  to  the  utmoft 
of  their  power.  If  chriftian  na¬ 
tions  therefore  were  nations  of 
chriftians,  all  war  would  be  im- 
poffible  and  unknown  among  ft 
them,  and  valour  could  be  neither 
of  ufe  or  estimation,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  never  have  a  place  in 
the  catalogue  of  chriftian  virtues, 
being  irreconcilable  with  all  its 
precepts.  I  objeft  not  to  the  praife 
v  nd  honours  bellowed  on  the 

valiant, 


s  uSiant,  they  are  the  leaft  tribute 
which  can  be  paid  them  by  thofe 

w 

Vvlio  enjoy  fatety  and  affluence  by 
the  intervention  of  their  dangers 
and  fufferings  ;  I  afTert  only  that 
active  courage  can  never  be  a 
chriftian  virtue,  becaufe  a  chriftian 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
rofhve  courage  is  indeed  frequent- 
3  cdiu  properly  inculcated  by  this 
meek  and  fuffering  religion,  under 
the  titles  of  patience  and  refigna- 
tton  :  a  real  and  fubftantial  virtue 
this,  ana  a  dire<5t  cGntraft  to  the 
former ;  tor  paflive  courage  arifes 
Jrom  the  nobleft  difpontions  of  the 
numan  mind,  from  a  contempt  of 
misfortunes,  pain,  and  death,  aiji 
a  confidence  in  the  protection  * , 

the 


the  Almighty ;  active  from  the 
meaneft  *,  from  paffion,  vanity,  and 
felf  -  dependence  :  palfive  courage 
is  derived  from  a  zeal  for  truth, 
and  a  perfeverance  in  duty  ;  abtive 
is  the  offspring  of  pride  and  re¬ 
venge,  and  the  parent  of  cruelty 
and  injuftice  :  in  fhort,  paffive  .cou¬ 
rage  is  the  refolution  of  a  philofo- 
pher,  aftive  the  ferocity  of  a  lavage. 
Nor  is  this  more  incompatible  with 
the  precepts,  than  with  the  objedl 
of  this  religion,  which  is  the 


attainment  of  the  kingdom  of 


heaven ;  for  valour  is  not  that 
fort  of  violence,  by  which  that 
kingdom  is  to  be  taken  *,  nor  are 
£  turbulent  fpirits  of  heroes  and 
conquerors  admiffible  into  thofe 

regions 


* 

regions  of  peace,  fubordination,  and 
tranquillity. 

* 

Patriotifm  alfo,  that  celebrated 
virtue  io  much  pradfifed  in  ancient, 
and  fo  much  pro fe fled  in  modem 
times,  that  virtue,  which  fo  long 
prefer  ved  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and 
exalted  Rome  to  the  empire  of  the 
world  :  this  celebrated  virtue,  I  fay, 
muft  alfo  be  excluded  ;  becaufe  it 
not  only  falls  lhort  of,  but  direftly 
countera&s,  the  extenfive  Benevo¬ 
lence  of  this  religion.  A  chriftian  is 
of  no  country,  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
world ;  and  his  neighbours  and 
countrymen  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lemoteft  regions,  whenever 
their  diftreffes  demand  his  friendly 
afMance ;  Chriftianity  commands 
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us  to  love  all  mankind,  Patriotifm 
to  opprefs  all  other  countries  to 
advance  the  imaginary  profperi ty 
of  our  own  :  Chriftianity  enjoins 
us  to  imitate  the  univerfal  bene¬ 
volence  of  our  Creator,  who  pours 
forth  his  bleffings  on  every  nation 
upon  earth  ;  Patriotifm  to  copy  the 
mean  partiality  of  an  Englifh  pa- 
rilh  officer,  who  thinks  injuftice 
and  cruelty  meritorious,  whenever 
they  promote  the  interefts  of 
his  own  inconfiderable  village. 
This  has  ever  been  a  favourite 
virtue  with  mankind,  becaufe  it 
conceals  felf-intereft  under  the  mafk 

of  public  fpirit,  not  only  from 
others,  but  even  from  themfelves, 

and  gives  a  licence  to  inflldt 

wrongs 


4 
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wrongs  and  injuries  not  only  with 
impunity,  but  with  applaufe ;  but 
it  is  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to 
the  great  chara&eriftic  of  this  in- 
dilution,  that  it  never  could  have 
been  admitted  into  the  lift  of  chri- 
ftian  virtues. 

Fiiendfhip  likewife,  although 
more  congenial  to  the  principles  of 
Chriftianity  arifing  from  more  ten¬ 
der  and  amiable  diipofitions,  could 
never  gain  admittance  amongft  her 
Denevolent  precepts  for  the  feme 
reafon  ;  becaufe  it  is  too  narrow  and 
confined,  and  appropriates  that  be¬ 
nevolence  to  a  Angle  object,  which 
is  here  commanded  to  be  extended 
over  all:  Where  friendfhips  arife 
from  fimilarity  of  fentiments,  ?^d 

dim 


difinterefted  affedtions,  they  are 
advantageous,  agreeable,  and  inno- 
cent,  but  have  little  pretenfions  to 
merit ;  for  it  is  juftlv  obferved, 
If  ye  love  them,  which  love  you, 
<c  what  thanks  have  ye  ?  for  fin- 
ners  alfo  love  thofe,  that  love 
“  them  But  if  they  are  form¬ 
ed  from  alliances  in  parties,  fac¬ 
tions,  and  interefts,  or  from  a  parti¬ 
cipation  of  vices,  the  ufual  parents 
of  what  are  called  friendfhips  a- 
mong  mankind,  they  are  then  both 
mifchievous  and  criminal,  and  con- 
fequently  forbidden,  but  in  their 
utmoft  purity  deferve  no  recom¬ 
mendation  from  this  religion. 

#  Lake  vi,  32. 


To 


To  the  judicious  o million  of 
thefe  falfe  virtues  we  may  add  that 
remarkable  filence,  which  the 
Chriftian  Legiflator  every  where 
preferves  on  fubje<5ts  efteemed  by 
all  others  of  the  higheft  impor¬ 
tance,  civil  government,  national 
policy,  and  the  rights  of  war  and 
peace  $  of  thefe  he  has  not  taken 
the  leaf!:  notice,  probably  for  this 
plain  reafon,  becaufe  it  would  have 
been  lmpofliole  to  have  formed 
any  explicit  regulations  concerning 
tnem,  which  mud  not  have  been 


inconfiftent  with  the  purity  of  his 
religion,  or  with  the  practical  ob~ 


fervance  of  fuch  imperfedt  creatures 
as  men  ruling  over,  and  conterjL 
ing  with  each  other  :  For  inftance. 


had 
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Iiad  he  abfolutely  forbid  all  refift- 
ance  to  the  reigning  powers,  he  had 
eonitituted  a  plan  of  defpotifm, 
and  made  men  Haves  ;  had  he  al¬ 
lowed  it,  he  mud;  have  authorifed 
difobeaience  and  made  them  re¬ 
bels  ;  had  he  in  diredt  terms  pro¬ 
hibited  all  war,  he  muft  have  left 
his  followers  for  ever  an  eafy  prey  to 
every  infidel  invader  ;  had  he  per¬ 
mitted  it,  he  mull:  have  licenfed  all 
that  rapine  and  murder,  with  which 
it  is  unavoidably  attended. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  arc 
thofe  new  precepts  in  this  religion 
peculiarly  correfponding  with  the 
new  object  of  it,  that  is  preparing 
i £  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  Of 
thefe  the  chief  are  poornefs  of  fpi- 

rit, 
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rit5  forgivenefs  of  injuries,  and  cha¬ 
nty  to  all  men,  to  thefe  we  may 
add  repentance,  faith,  felf-abafe* 
ment,  and  a  detachment  from  the 
world,  all  moral  duties  peculiar 
to  this  religion,  and  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  the  attainment  of  its 
end. 

“  Ble/Ted  are  the  poor  in  fpirit  ; 
“  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
“  ven*:”  By  which  poornefs  of 
fpirit  is  to  be  underftood  a  difpofi- 
tionof  mind,  meek,  humble,  fob- 
miffive  to  power,  void  of  ambition, 
patient  of  injuries,  and  free  from 
all  refentment :  This  was  fo  new, 
and  fo  oppofite  to  the  ideas  of  all 
Pagan  moralifts,  that  they  thought 

I  this 
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this  temper  of  mind  a  criminal 
and  contemptible  meannefs,  which 
mufl:  induce  men  to  facrifice  the 
glory  of  their  country,  and  their 

own  honour,  to  a  Hiameful  puiii- 
lanimity  ;  and  fuch  it  appears  to 
aimed:  all  who  are  called  Chrifhans 
even  at  this  day,  who  not  only  re- 

it  in  practice,  but  difavow 
it  in  principle*  notwithftanding 
this  explicit  declaration  of  their 
Mafter.  We  fee  them  reveng¬ 
ing  the  fmalleffc  affronts  bv  pre¬ 
meditated  murder*  as  individu¬ 
als,  on  principles  of  honour  ^  and, 
in  their  national  capacities,  de- 
ftroying  each  other  with  fire  and 
iword,  for  the  low  confiderations  of 
OT&imercial  intmfts*  the  balance 

of 
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of  rival  powers,  or  the  ambition  of 
princes  :  We  fee  them  with  their 
laft  breath  animating  each  other  to 
a  favage  revenge,  and,  in  the  ago¬ 


nies  of  death,  plunging  with  feeble 
arms  their  daggers  into  the  hearts 
of  their  opponents  :  and,  what  is  ftill 
worfe,  we  hear  all  thefe  barbarifms 
celebrated  by  hiffonans,  flattered 
by  poets,  applauded  in  theatres, 
approved  in  fenates,  and  even  fanc- 
tified  in  pulpits.  But  univerfal 
practice  cannot  alter  the  nature  of 
things,  nor  univerfal  error  change 
the  nature  of  truth  :  Pride  was  not 
made  for  man,  but  humility,  meek- 
nefs,  and  refignation,  that  is  poor- 


nefs  of  fpirit,  was  made  for  man 
and  properly  belongs  to  his  def^ 

dent 


i 
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^cnt  and  precarious  fituation  ;  and 
is  ^  the  only  difpofition  of  mind, 
which  can  enable  him  to  enjoy  eafe 
and  quiet  here,  and  happinefs  here¬ 
after  :  Yet  was  this  important  pre¬ 
cept  intirely  unknown  until  it  was 
promulgated  by  him,  who  faid, 
Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not  ; 
for  of  Inch  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  :  "V  erily  I  fay  unto  you, 
“  whoever  fhall  not  receive  the 
“  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child, 
£C  he  fhall  not  enter  therein*,” 

Another  precept,  equally  new 
and  no  lefs  excellent,  is  forgive- 
nefs  of  injuries  :  46  Ye  have  heard,” 
fays  Chrift  to  his  difciples, 
^  *  Matt.  10.  14. 


Thou 


— 
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“  Tlion  fhalt  love  thy  neighbour, 
“  and  hate  thine  enemy ;  but  I 
fay  unto  you,  love  your  enemies  ; 
blefs  tnem  that  curie  you,  do 
“  g°od  to  them  that  hate  you, 
“  and  Pray  for  them  which  de- 
fpitefmly  ufe  you,  and  perlecute 
“  youf.»  This  was  a  lelTon  fo 
new,  and  fo  utterly  unknown,  ’til! 
taught  by  his  dodtnnes,  and  en- 

y  ^  example,  that  the 

wifeft  moralifts  of  the  wifeft  na¬ 
tions,  and  ages  reprefented  the 

defire  of  revenge  as  a  mark  of  a 
nobie  mind,  and  the  accomplifh- 
HilUw  of  it  as  one  of  the  chief 
fei  deities  attendant  on  a  fortunate 
man.  But  how  much  more  mag¬ 
i'  Matt.  v.  43, 

nanimouSj 


r' 
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nanimous,  how  much  more  bene¬ 
ficial  to  mankind,  is  forgivenefs  \ 
it  is  more  magnanimous,  becaufe 
every  generous  and  exalted  dif- 
pofition  of  the  human  mind  is  re- 
quifite  to  the  practice  of  it  :  for 
thefe  alone  can  enable  us  to  bear 
the  wrongs  and  infults  of  wicked- 
nefs  and  folly  with  patience,  and 
to  look  down  on  the  perpetrators 
of  them  with  pity,  rather  than  in¬ 
dignation  *,  thefe  alone  can  teach 
us,  that  fuch  are  but  a  part  of 
thofe  fufferings  allotted  to  us  in 
this  ftate  of  probation,  and  to 
know,  that  to  overcome  evil  with 
good,  is  the  moft  glorious  of  all 
victories :  it  is  the  moft  beneficial, 


becaufe  this  amiable  conduit  alone 


4 


can 
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can  put  an  end  to  an  eternal  fuo 
ceffiotx  of  injuries  and  retaliations  5 
for  every  retaliation  becomes  a 
new  injury,  and  requires  another 
act  o[  revenge  for  fatisfadion. 
But  would  we  obferve  this  fal'U- 
tar7  precept,  to  love  our  enemies, 
and  to  do  good  to  thole  who  de- 
fpitefulfy  ufe  us,  this  obftinate 
benevolence  would  at  lafl:  conquer 
*-iie  mod  inveterate  hearts,  and  we 
fhould  have  no  enemies  to  forgive. 

I  low  much  more  exalted  a  cha¬ 
racter  therefore  is  a  Chriftian  mar¬ 
tyr,  fullering  with  refignation,  and 
praying  for  the  guilty,  than  that 
or  a  Pagan  hero,  breathing  re¬ 
venge,  and  deftroying  the  inno¬ 
cent  !  1  et  noble,  and  ufeful 

this 
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this  virtue  is,  before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  religion  it  was 
not  only  unpraftifed,  but  decried 
in  principle  as  mean  and  ig¬ 
nominious,  though  fo  obvious  a 
remedy  for  moft  of  the  miferies 
of  this  life,  and  fo  necefifary  a 
qualification  for  the  happinefs  of 
another. 

A  third  precept,  nrfl:  noticed 
and  firft  injoined  by  this  inftitu- 
tion,  is  charity  to  all  men.  What 
this  is,  we  may  beft  learn  from 
this  admirable  defcription,  painted 
in  the  following  words  ^  Charity 
cc  fuffereth  long,  and  is  kind 
charity  envieth  not  *,  charity 
&  vaunteth  not  itfelf  *,  is  not  puffed 
*  up  i  doth  not  behave  itfelf  un- 

<c  feemly ; 


feemly  ;  feeketh  not  her  own  ; 
<c  is  not  eafily  provoked;  thinketh 
no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  ini- 
cc  quity,  but  rejoiceth  in  truth  ; 
“  feareth  all  things  ;  believeth  al! 
u  things  ;  hopeth  all  things  ;  en- 
“  dureth  all  things*.”  Here  we 
have  an  accurate  delineation  of  this 
bright  conftellation  of  all  virtues* 
which  confifts  not,  as  many  ima¬ 
gine,  in  the  building  of  monafte- 
ries,  endowment  of  hofpitals,  or 
the  diftribution  of  alms,  but  in 
fuch  an  amiable  difpofition  of 
mind,  as  exercifes  itfelf  every  hour 
in  ads  of  kindnefs,  patience, 
complacency,  and  benevolence  to 
all  around  us,  and  which  alone^s 

*  i  Cor.  xiii,  4, 

K  able 


able  to  promote  happinefs  in  the 
prefent  life,  or  render  us  capable  of 
receiving  it  in  another  :  and  yet 
this  is  totally  new,  and  fo  it  is  de- 
dared  to  be  by  the  author  of  it ; 
A  new  commandment  I  give  un- 
to  you,  that  ye  love  one  ano- 
ther *,  as  I  have  loved  you,  that 

45  ye  love  one  another  ,  by  this 

46  fhall  all  men  know,  that  ye  are 
4C  my  difciples,  if  ye  have  love  one 
44  to  another*.”  This  benevolent 
dilpofition  is  made  the  great  cha~ 
radteriftic  of  a  chriftian,  the  teft 
of  his  obedience,  and  the  mark  by 
which  he  is  to  be  diftinguiihed. 
This  love  for  each  other  is  that 

ity  juft  now  defcribed,  and 


*  John  xiiL  34. 
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contains  all  thofe  qualities,  which 
are  there  attribted  to  it ;  hu¬ 
mility,  patience,  meeknefs,  and 
beneficence  :  without  which  we 
niuft  live  in  perpetual  difcord, 
and  confequently  cannot  pay  obe¬ 
dience  to  this  commandment  by 
loving  one  another  *,  a  command¬ 
ment  fo  fublime,  fo  ration  al,  and 
fo  beneficial,  fo  wifely  calculated 
to  correct  the  depravity,  diminifli 
the  wickednefs,  and  abate  the  nai¬ 
leries  of  human  nature,  that,  did 
we  univerfally  comply  with  it,  we 
ftiould  foon  be  relieved  from  all 
the  inquietudes  arifing  from  our 
own  unruly  paffions,  anger,  envy, 
revenge,  malice,  and  ambition,  as 
well  as  from  all  thofe  injuries,  to 

v™ch 
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'which  we  are  perpetually  expofed 
fiom  the  indulgence  of  the  fame 
paflions  in  others.  It  would  alfo 
preferve  our  minds  in  fuch  a  ftate 
tranquillity,  and  fo  prepare 
them  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
that  we  fhould  fiide  out  of  a  life 
of  peace,  love  and  benevolence, 
into  that  celeftial  fociety,  by  an 
aim  oft  imperceptible  tranfition. 

was  this  commandment  intirely 
new,  when  given  by  him,  who  fo 
intitles  it,  and  has  made  it  the 
capital  duty  of  his  religion,  be- 
caufe  the  moft  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceftary  to  the  attainment  of  its 
great  object,  the  kingd  om  of 
neaven  *,  into  which  if  proud, 
anci  vindictive  fpirits 


were 
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were  permitted  to  enter,  they  muft 
unavoidably  deftroy  the  happinefs 
of  that  ftate  by  the  operations  of 
the  fame  paftions  and  vices,  by 
which  they  difturb  the  prefent, 
and  therefore  all  fuch  muft  be 
eternally  excluded,  not  only  as  a 
punilhment,  but  alfo  from  incapa¬ 
city. 

Repentance,  by  this  we  plainly 
lee,  is  another, new  moral  duty  ftre- 
nuoufly  jn  lifted  on  by  this  religion, 
and  by  no  other,  becaufe  abfolutely 
neceft'ary  to  the  accomplilhment  of 
its  end  ;  for  this  alone  can  purge 
us  from  thofe  tranfgreffions,  from 
which  we  cannot  be  totally  ex¬ 
empted  in  this  ftate  of  trial  and 
temptation,  and  purify  us  fr<% 

that 
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that  depravity  in  our  nature,  which 
lenders  us  incapable  of  attaining 
this  end.  Hence  alfo  we  may  learn, 
that  no  repentance  can  remove  this 
incapacity,  but  fuch  as  intirely 
changes  the  nature  and  difpofition 
of  the  offender  ;  which  in  the  lam 
guageof  Scripture  is  called  “  be¬ 
ing  born  again.53  Mere  contrition 
foi  paft  crimes,  nor  even  the  par¬ 
don  of  them,  cannot  effeft  this,  un- 
■aefs  it  operates  to  this  intire  con- 
verfion  or  new  birth,  as  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  and  emphatically  named : 
ior  forrow  can  no  more  purify  a 
mind  corrupted  by  a  long  continu¬ 
ance  in  vicious  habits,  than  it  can 
reftore  health  to  a  body  diftemper- 


ed  by  a  long  courfe  of  vice  and 
intemperance.  Hence  alfo  every 
one,  who  is  in  the  lead:  acquainted 
with  himfelf,  may  judge  of  the 
reafonablenefs  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
him,  and  of  his  fituation  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  ftate  by  that  of  his  prefent.  If 
he  feels  in  himfelf  a  temper  proud, 
turbulent,  vindidive,  and  malevo¬ 
lent,  and  a  violent  attachment  to  the 
pleafures  or  bufinefs  of  the  world, 
he  may  be  affured,  that  he  muft  be 
excluded  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  \  not  only  becaufe  his  con- 
dud  can  merit  no  fuch  reward,  but 

becaufe,  if  admitted,  he  would  find 
there  no  objeds  fatisfadory  to  his 

pa  (lions,  inclinations,  and  nurfuits,- 
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and  therefore  could  only  difturb 
the  happinefs  of  others  without  en¬ 
joying  any  fhare  of  it  himfelf. 

Faith  is  another  moral  duty  in- 
joined  by  this  inftitution,  of  a 
fpecies  fo  new,  that  the  philofo- 
phers  of  antiquity  had  no  word  ex- 
preffive  of  this  idea,  nor  any  fuch 
idea  to  be  expreffed  ;  for  the  word 
men: is  or  fidesy  which  we  tranflate 
faith,  was  never  ufed  by  any  pa¬ 
gan  writer  in  a  fenfe  the  lead  fi- 
milar  to  that,  to  which  it  is 
applied  in  the  New  Teftament : 
where  in  general  it  fignifies  an 
humble,  teachable,  and  candid  dif- 
pofition,  a  truft  in  God,  and 
Q $  fidence  in  his  promifes  ;  when 
applied  particularly  to  chriftianity. 
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it  means  no  more  than  a  belief  of 
this  {ingle  proposition,  that  Chrift 
was  the  ion  of  God  ;  that  is,  in  the 
lantmao-e  of  thofe  writings,  the 
Meffiah,  who  was  foretold  by  the 
prophets,  and  expeded  by  the 
Tews  *,  who  was  fent  by  God  into 
the  world  to  preach  righteoufnefs, 
judgment,  and  everlaftmg  life,  and 
to  die  as  an  atonement  for  the  fins 
of  mankind.  This  was  all  that 
Chrift  required  to  be  believed  by 
thofe  who  were  willing  to  become 
his  difciples  :  he,  who  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  this,  is  not  a  Chriftian,  and 
he  who  does,  believes  the  whole 
that  is  efiential  to  his  profefiion, 
and  all  that  is  properly  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  name  of 

L  This 
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1  his  unfortunate  word  has  indeed 
been  fo  tortured  and  fo  mifapplied 

to  mean  every  abfurdity,  which 
aitifice  could  impofe  upon  igno¬ 
rance,  that  it  has  loft  all  pre'ten- 
fion^  to  the  title  of  virtue  *,  but  if 
brought  back  to  the  fimplicity  of 
1lS  original  fignification,  it  well 
deierves  that  name,  becaufe  it 
uluaily  arifes  from  the  moft  amia¬ 
ble  difpofitions,  and  is  always  a 
oiredt  contrail:  to  pride,  obftinacy, 
and  felf-conceit.  If  taken  in  the 
extenfive  fenfe  of  an  a flent  to  the 
evidence  of  things  not  feen,  it 
comprehends  the  exiftence  of  a 
Cjod,  and  a  future  ftate,  and  is 
therefore  not  only  itfelf  a  moral 
vUcue,  but  the  fource  from  whence 

all 
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all  others  muft  proceed  ;  for  on 
the  belief  of  thefe  all  religion  and 
morality  muft  intirely  depend.  It 
cannot  be  altogether  void  of  moral 
merit,  (as  forne  would  reprefent 
it )  becaufe  it  is  in  a  degree  vo¬ 
luntary  *,  for  daily  experience  fhews 
ns,  that  men  not  only  pretend  to, 
but  adually  do  believe,  and  dis¬ 
believe  almoft  any  propofitions, 
which  beft  fuit  their  interefts,  or  in¬ 
clinations,  and  unfeignedly  change 
their  fincere  opinions  with  their 
fituations  and  circumftances.  For 
we  have  power  over  the  mind’s 
eye,  as  well  as  over  the  body’s,  to 
ftiut  it  againft  the  ftrongeft  rays  of 
truth  and  religion,  whenever  they 
become  painful  to  us,  and  to 

%  ' 
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it  again  to  the  faint  glimmerings 
or  fcepticifm  and  infidelity  when  we 
lo^e  darknefs  rather  than  light, 
becaufe  our  deeds  are  evil*.33  And 
tails,  I  think,  fufficiently  refutes  all 
objections  to  the  moral  nature  of 
taith,  drawn  from  the  fuppofition 
or  its  being  quite  involuntary,  and 
necefiarily  dependent  on  the  de¬ 
gree  of  evidence,  which  is  offered 
to  our  underfiandings. 

Sek-abafement  is  another  moral 
duty  inculcated  by  this  religion 
only  ^  which  requires  us  to  impute 
even  our  own  virtues  to  the  orace 

O 

and  fovourof  our  Creator,  ,and  to 
acknowledge,  that  we  can  do  no¬ 
thing  good  by  our  own  powers,  un- 
V  *  John  iii.  ig, 

lefs 
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lefs  affiiled  by  his  over  ruling  in, 
fluence  :  This  doftrine  feems  at  firit 
fight  to  infringe  on  our  free-will, 
and  to  deprive  us  of  all  merit  5 
but,  on  a  clofer  examination,  the 
truth  of  it  may  be  demonftrated 
both  by  reafon  and  experience, 
and  that  in  raft  it  does  not  impair 
the  one,  or  depreciate  the  other  : 
and  that  it  is  produftive  of  fo 
much  humility,  refignation,  and 
dependance  on  God,  that  it  juft’y 
claims  a  place  amongft  the  moft 
illuftrious  moral  virtues.  Yet  was 
this  duty  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
proud  and  felf-fufficient  principles 
of  the  ancient  philofophers  as  well 
as  modern  Deifts,  and  therefore  be¬ 
fore  the  publication  of  the  gofpei 


totally  unknown  and  uncompre. 
hended. 

Detachment  from  the  world 
is  another  moral  virtue  conftituted 
by  this  religion  alone  :  fo  new,  that 
even  at  this  day  few  of  its  pro¬ 
ofs  can  be  perfuaded,  that  it  is 
requited,  or  that  it  is  any  virtue 
at  all.  By  this  detachment  from 
lHc  world  is  not  to  be  underftood 
a  feclufion  from  fociety,  ab- 
ftradion  from  all  bufinefs,  or  re¬ 
tirement  to  a  gloomy  cloyfter. 
Induftry  and  labour,  chearfulnefs 
and  hofpitality  are  frequently  re¬ 
commended  :  nor  is  the  acquifition 
of  wealth  and  honours  prohibited, 
if  they  can  be  obtained  by  honeft 
i  ns>  and  a  moderate  degree 

of 
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of attention  and  care  :  but  fuch  an 
unremitted  anxiety,  and  perpetual 
application  as  engroffes  our  whole 
time  and  thoughts,  are  forbid,  be¬ 
came  they  are  incompatible  with 
the  fpirit  of  this  religion,  and 
muft  utterly  difqualify  us  for  the 
attainment  of  its  great  end.  We 
toil  on  in  the  vain  purfuits  and 
frivolous  occupations  of  the  world, 
die  in  our  harnefs,  and  then  ex- 
pecSt,  if  no  gigantic  crime  (lands 
in  the  way,  to  Hep  immediately 
iiiio  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  but 
this  is  impoffible  ;  for  without  a 
previous  detachment  from  the  bu- 
fimis  oi  this  world,  we  cannot  be 
prepared  for  the  happinefs  of  a^ 
thcr,  1  et  this  could  make  no  part 

of 
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of  the  morality  of  pagans,  becaufe 
their  virtues  were  altogether  con¬ 
nected  with  this  bufinefs,  and 
confided  chiefly  in  concluding  it 
with  honour  to  themfelves,  and 
benefit  to  the  public  :  But  Chrif- 
tianity  has  a  nobler  objeCt  in  view, 
which,  it  not  attended  to,  mud 
be  loft  for  ever.  This  object  is 
that  celeftial  manfion  of  which 
we  fhould  never  lofe  fight,  and 
to  which  we  fhould  be  ever  ad¬ 
vancing  during  our  journey  thro5 
life  :  but  this  by  no  means  pre¬ 
cludes  us  from  performing  the 
bufinefs,  or  enjoying  the  amufe- 
ments  of  travellers,  provided  they 
Occam  us  not  too  long,  or  lead  us 

V-,'  J 

too  far  out  of  our  way. 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
great  author  of  the  chriftian  inftitu- 
tion,  firft  and  fingly  ventured  to 
oppofe  all  the  chief  principles  of 
pagan  virtue,  and  to  introduce  a 
religion  diredly  oppofite  to  thofe 
erroneous  though  long-eftabiifhed 
opinions,  both  in  its  duties  and  in 
its  objed.  The  moft  celebrated 
virtues  of  the  ancients  were  high 
fpirit,  intrepid  courage,  and  impla¬ 
cable  refentment. 

Impiger ,  iracundus ,  inexorabilis,acer ? 
was  the  portrait  of  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  Hero,  drawn  by  one  of 
the  firft  poets  of  antiquity  :  To  all 
thefe  admired  qualities,  thofe  of  a 
true  Chriftian  are  an  exad  ^n- 
traft }  for  this  religion  conftantly 

M  injoins 
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mjoins  poornefs  of  fpirit,  meek- 
nefs,  patience,  and  forgivenefs  of 
injuries.  “  But  I  fay  unto  you, 
that  ye  refill  not  evil  ;  but  who¬ 
ever  fhall  finite  thee  on  the 
£4  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
“  other  alfo*.55  The  favourite 
characters  among  the  Pagans  were 
the  turbulent,  ambitious,  and  in¬ 
trepid,  who  through  toils  and 
dangers  acquired  wealth,  and  fpent 
it  in  luxury,  magnificence,  and 
corruption ;  but  both  thefe  are 
equally  adverfe  to  the  Chriftian 
fyfiem,  which  forbids  all  extra¬ 
ordinary  efforts  to  obtain  wealth, 
care  to  fecure,  or  thought  concern¬ 
ing  the  enjoyment  of  it.  “  Lay 
*  Matt.  v.  39. 
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fi  not  up  for  yourfelves  treafures 
tc  on  earth,  &c.”  “  Take  no 

<c  thought,  faying,  what  fhall  we 
u  eat,  or  what  fhall  we  drink,  or 
“  wherewithal  fhall  we  be  cloath- 
tc  ed  ?  for  after  all  thefe  things  do 
“  the  Gentiles  feek*.35  The  chief 
objedt  of  the  Pagans  was  im¬ 
mortal  fame  :  for  this  their  poets 
fang,  their  heroes  fought,  and 
their  patriots  died  ^  and  this  was 
hung  out  by  their  philofophers 
and  legiflators,  as  the  great  incite¬ 
ment  to  all  noble  and  virtuous 
deeds.  But  what  fays  the  Chriftian 
Legiflator  to  his  difciples  on  this 
fubjedt  ?  “  BlefTed  are  ye,  when 

men  fhall  revile  you,  and  fhall 
*  Matt.  vL  31.  9 
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iciy  all  manner  of  evil  againfl 
6C  you  for  my  lake ;  rejoice,  and 
“  be  exceeding  glad,  for  great  is 
“  your  reward  in  heaven*.”  So 
widely  different  is  the  genius  of 
tne  Pagan  and  Chriftian  morality, 
liiat  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
the  moil  celebrated  virtues  of  the 
former  are  more  oppoiite  to  the 
fpirk,  and  more  inconfiftent  vvidi 
the  end  of  the  latter,  than  even 
their  mofl  infamous  vices  •,  and 
that  a  Prutus  wrenching  vengeance 
out  of  his  hands  to  whom  alone  it  be- 
longs,  by  murdering  the  cppreflbr 
of  his  country,  or  a  Cato  murder- 
uig  hi  mi  ell  from  an  impatience  of 
controul,  leaves  the  world  more 

Matt.  v.  n. 
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unqualified  for,  and  more  inad- 
miffible  into  the  kingdom  of  hea¬ 
ven,  than  even  a  MeiTalina,  or  an 
Heliogabalus,  with  all  their  pro¬ 
fligacy  about  them. 

Nothing,  1  believe,  has  fo  much 
contributed  to  corrupt  the  true 
ipirit  or  the  Chriftian  inftitution, 
as  that  partiality,  which  we  con¬ 
trail  from  our  earlieft  education  for 
the  manners  of  Pagan  antiquity  : 
from  whence  we  learn  to  adopt 
every  moral  idea,  which  is  renuar- 

I  £> 

nant  to  it ;  to  applaud  falfe  vir¬ 
tues,  which  that  difavows  •,  to  be 
guided  by  laws  of  honour,  which 
that  abhors  ;  to  imitate  characters, 
which  that  detefts ;  and  to  be|pld 
heroes,  patriots,  conquerors,  and 

filicides 
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i'uicides  with  admiration,  whofe 
condud  that  utterly  condemns. 
From  a  coalition  of  thefe  oppofite 
principles  was  generated  that  mon- 
ftrous  fyftem  of  cruelty  and  bene¬ 
volence,  of  barbarifm  and  civility, 
of  rapine  and  juftice,  of  fighting 
and  devotion,  of  revenge  and 
generality,  which  harrafied  the 
world  for  feveral  centuries  with 
crufades,  holy  wars,  knighter- 
rantry,  and  fingle  combats,  and 
even  {till  retains  influence  enough, 
under  the  name  of  honour,  to  de¬ 
feat  the  moll:  beneficent  ends  of 
this  holy  inftitution.  I  mean  not 
by  this  to  pafs  any  cenfure  on  the 
principles  of  valour,  patriotifm,  or 
h^nir:  they  may  be  ufeful,  and 

perhaps 
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perhaps  neceffary,  in  the  commerce 
and  bufmefs  of  the  prefent  turbu^ 
lent  and  imperfed  ftate  ;  and  thofe 
who  are  aduated  by  them  may  be 
virtuous,  honeft,  and  even  re¬ 
ligious  men  :  all  that  I  aflert  is* 
that  they  cannot  be  Chriftians  :  A 
profligate  may  be  a  Chriftian, 
though  a  bad  one,  becaufe  he  may 
be  overpowered  by  paffions  and 
temptations,  and  his  addons  may 
Contradid  his  principles ;  but  a 
man,  whofe  ruling  principles  is  ho¬ 
nour,  however  virtuous  he  may 
be,  cannot  be  a  Chriftian,  becaufe 
he  ereds  a  ftandard  of  duty,  and 
deliberately  adheres  to  it,  diame¬ 
trically  oppofite  to  the  whole  tenour 
of  that  religion,  9 
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The  contrail  between  the  Chrif 
tian,  and  all  other  inftitutions  re¬ 
ligious  or  moral  previous  to  its 
appearance,  is  fufficiently  evident, 
and  furely  the  fuperiority  of  the 
former  is  as  little  to  be  difputed  ; 
unlefs  any  one  fliail  undertake  to 
prove,  that  humility,  patience,  for- 
givenels,  and  benevolence  are  lefs 
amiable,  and  lefs  beneficial  quali¬ 
ties,  than  pride,  turbulence,  re¬ 
venge,  and  malignity :  that  the 
contempt  of  riches  is  lefs  noble, 
than  the  acquifition  by  fraud  and 
villainy,  or  the  diftribution  of  them 
to  the  poor,  lefs  commendable  than 
avarice  or  profufion  *,  or  that  a  real 
ft)  mortality  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  an  objecl  lefs  exalted, 

lefs 
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lefs  rational,  and  lefs  worthy  of  pur- 
fait,  than  an  imaginary  immortality 
in  the  applaufe  of  men  :  that  worth- 
lefs  tribute,  which  the  folly  of  one 
part  of  mankind  pays  to  the  wicked- 
nefs  of  the  other  ;  a  tribute,  which 
a  wile  man  ought  always  to  def- 
pife,  becaufe  a  good  man  can  fcarce 
ever  obtain. 
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e  ON  C  L  U  S  1-0  N. 

Jf  I  miftake  not,  I  have  now  fully 
eftablifhed  the  truth  of  my  three 
proportions. 

1/irft,  That  there  is  now  extant 
a  book  inti  tied  the  New  Te (la¬ 
ment. 


Secondly,  That  from  this  book 
may  be  extracted  a  fyflem  of  re* 
ligion  intirely  new  *,  both  in  its  ob¬ 
ject,  and  its  do6trines,  not  only 
iuperior  to,  but  totally  unlike 
every  thing,  which  had  ever  be¬ 
fore  entered  into  the  mind  of 
man. 

Thirdly,  That  from  this  book 
Miy  likewife  be  collected  a  fyftem 

of 
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of  ethics,  in  which  every  moral 
precept  founded  on  reafbn  is  car¬ 
ried  to  a  higher  degree  of  purity 
and  perfection,  than  in  any  other 
of  the  wifeft  philofophers  of  pre¬ 
ceding  ages  ;  every  moral  precept 
founded  on  falfe  principles  totally 
omitted,  and  many  new  precepts 
added,  peculiarly  correfponding 
with  the  new  objeCt  of  this  reli¬ 
gion. 

'  *  Is  * 

Every  one  of  thefe  propofitions, 
I  am  perfuaded,  is  incontrovertibly 
true ;  and  if  true,  this  fhort,  but 
certain  conclufion  muft  inevitably 
follow  •,  That  fuch  a  fyftem  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality  could  not 
poffibly  have  been  the  work^pf 

any  man,  or  fet  of  men,  rnffch 

lefs 


/ 
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ids  of  thofe  obfcure  ignorant, 

2nd  illiterate  perlons  who  adtually 

did  dilcover,  and  publifh  it  to  the 

world  y  and  that  therefore  it  mud 

have  been  effected  by  the  luper- 

natural  interpofition  of  divine 

power  and  wifdom  *,  that  is,  that 

it  muft  aerive  its  origin  from 
God.  D 

This  argument  feems  to  me  lit¬ 
tle  fhort  of  demonftration,  and  is 
indeed  founded  on  the  very  fame 
reafoning,  by  which  the  material 
world  is  proved  to  be  the  work  of 
his  invifible  hand.  We  view  with 
admiration  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  all  therein  contained  j 
contemplate  with  amazement 
the  minute  bodies  of  animals  too 

fmall 
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fhiall  for  perception,  and  the  im~ 
menfe  planetary  orbs  too  vaft  for 
imagination  :  We  are  certain  that 
thefe  cannot  be  the  works  of  man  ; 
and  therefore  we  conclude  with 
reafon,  that  they  muft  be  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  an  omnipotent  Creator. 
In  the  fame  manner  we  fee  here  a 
fcheme  of  religion  and  morality 
unlike  and  fuperior  to  all  ideas  of 
the  human  mind,  equally  im- 
poffible  to  have  been  difcovered 
by  the  knowledge,  as  invented  by 
the  artifice  of  man  ;  and  therefore 
by  the  very  fame  mode  of  reafon- 
ing,  and  with  the  fame  juftice,  we 
conclude,  that  it  muft  derive  its 
origin  from  the  fame  omnipotent 
and  omnifcient  Being.  # 

Nor 
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Nor  was  the  propagation  of  this 
religion  lefs  extraordinary  than 
the  religion  itfelf,  or  lefs  above 
tiie  reach  of  all  human  power* 
than  the  difcovery  of  it  was  above 
that  of  all  human  underftanding. 
It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  courfe 
of  a  very  few  years  it  was  fpread 
over  all  the  principle  parts  of  Alia 
and  of  Europe,  and  this  by  the 
xniniftry  only  of  an  inconliderable 
number  of  the  moft  inconliderable 
perfons ;  that  at  this  time  Paga- 
nifm  was  in  the  higheft  repute, 
believed  univerlally  by  the  vulgar, 
and  patronifed  by  the  great;  that 
the  wifeft  men  of  the  wifeft  na¬ 
tions  aftifted  at  its  facrifices,  and 
c#o/ulted  its  oracles  on  the  moft 

important 
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important  occafions  :  Whether  thefe 
were  the  tricks  of  the  priefts  or  of 
the  devil,  is  of  no  confequence,  as 
they  were  both  equally  unlikely  to 
be  converted,  or  overcome ;  the 
fad  is  certain,  that  on  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  a  few  fifhermen,  their  altars 
were  deferted,  and  their  deities 
were  dumb.  This  miracle  they 
undoubtedly  performed,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  reft :  and 
this  is  furely  fufficient  to  prove 
the  authority  of  their  commiffion  5 
and  to  convince  us,  that  neither 
their  undertaking  nor  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it  could  poffibly  be  their 
own. 

How  much  this  divine  inftitu- 
tion  has  been  corrupted,  or  Mw 

foon 


i 
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foon  thefe  corruptions  began,  how 
far  it  has  been  difcoloured  by  the 
falfe  notions  of  illiterate  acres,  or 

O  7 

blended  with  fidtions  by  pious 
frauds,  or  how  early  thefe  notions 
and  fidhons  were  introduced,  no 
learning  or  fagacity  is  now  able 
precifeiy  to  afcertain  ^  but  furely 
no  man,  who  ferioufly  confiders 
the  excellence  and  novelty  of  its 
dodirines,  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  at  firfl:  propagated  through 
the  world,  the  perfons  who  at- 
chieved  that  wonderful  work,  and 
the  originality  of  thofe  writings 


in  which  it  is  ftill  recorded,  can 
poffibly  believe  that  it  could  ever 
imye  been  the  produdtion  of  im- 
poiture,  or  chance  ^  or  that  from 
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an  impofiure  the  moll:  wicked  and 
blaiphemous,  (for  if  an  impofiure, 
fuch  it  is,)  all  the  religion  and  vir¬ 
tue  now  exifting  on  earth  can  derive 
their  Source. 

But  notwithstanding  what  has 
been  here  urged,  if  any  man  can 
believe,  that  at  a  time  when  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
then  in  their  meridian  luftre,  were 
insufficient  for  the  talk,  the  fon  of 
a  carpenter,  together  with  twelve 
of  the  meaneft  and  moft  illiterate 
mechanics,  his  aflociates,  unaffifled 
by  any  Supernatural  power,  Should 
be  able  to  difcover  or  invent  a 
fyftem  of  theology  the  moft  Sub¬ 
lime,  and  of  ethics  the  moft  ^per- 
fed:,  which  had  efcaped  the  pene- 

O  tration 
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tration  and  learning  of  Plato* 
Ariftotle,  and  Cicero ;  and  that 
from  this  fyftem,  by  their  own  fa- 
gacity,  they  had  excluded  every 
falie  virtue,  though  univerfally  ad- 
111 1 red,  and  admitted  every  true 
virtue,  though  defpifed  and  ridi¬ 
culed  by  all  the  reft  of  the  world  : 

if  any  one  can  believe  that  thefe 
men  could  become  impoftors,  for 
no  other  purpofe  than  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  truth,  villains  for  no  end 
out  to  teach  honefty,  and  martyrs 
without  the  leaft  profpedt  of  honour 
or  advantage  7  or  that,  if  all  this 
fhould  have  been  poflible,  thefe 
lew  inconfiderable  perfons  fhould 
have  been  able,  in  the  courfe  of 
a  years,  to  have  fpread  this 
^  their 


their  religion  over  mod  parts  of 
the  then  known  world,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  intereds,  pleafures, 
ambition,  prejudices,  and  even 
reafon  of  mankind ;  to  have  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  power  of  princes, 
the  intrigues  of  dates,  the  force 
of  cuftom,  the  blindnefs  of  zeal, 
the  influence  of  prieds,  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  orators,  and  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  world,  without  any 
Supernatural  affiftance  *,  if  any  one 
can  believe  all  thefe  miraculous 
events,  contradictory  to  the  con- 
dant  experience  of  the  powers 
and  difpofitions  of  human  nature, 
he  mud  be  podefTed  of  much 
more  faith  than  is  necefTary  to 
make  him  a  Chridian,  and  rejoin 
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an  unbeliever  from  mere  credu¬ 
lity. 

But  ttiould  thefe  credulous  in¬ 
fidels  after  all  be  in  the  right,  and 
this  pretended  revelation  be  all  a 
fable  ;  from  believing  it  what  harm 
could  enfue  ?  Would  it  render 
princes  more  tyrannical,  or  fub- 
jechs  more  ungovernable  ?  the  rich 
more  infolent,  or  the  poor  more 
diforderly  ?  Would  it  make  worfe 
parents  or  children,  hu (bands  or 
wives,  matters  or  fervants,  friends 
or  neighbours  ?  Or  would  it  not 
make  men  more  virtuous,  and  con- 
fequently  more  happy  in  every 
tttuation  ?  It  could  not  be  crimi¬ 
nal •  it  could  not  be  detrimental. 
It  tould  not  be  criminal,  becaufe 

it 
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it  cannot  be  a  crime  to  aflent  to 
fiich  evidence,  as  has  been  able  to 
convince  the  beft  and  wifeft  of 
mankind  j  by  which,  if  falfe,  Pro¬ 
vidence  muft  have  permitted  men 
to  deceive  each  other,  for  the  rnoit 
beneficial  ends,  and  which  there¬ 
fore  it  would  be  furely  more  meri¬ 
torious  to  believe,  from  a  difpo- 
fition  of  faith  and  charity,  which 
believeth  all  things,  than  to  rejedt 
with  fcorn  from  obftinacy  and 
felf-conceit :  It  cannot  be  detri¬ 
mental,  becaufe  if  Chriftianity  is 
a  fable,  it  is  a  fable,  the  belief  of 
which  is  the  only  principle  which 
can  retain  men  in  a  fteady  and 
uniform  courfe  of  virtue,  piety, 

and  devotion,  or  can  fupport  tJjpn 

in 
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In  the  hour  of  diftrefs,  of  ficknels, 
snd  of  death.  Whatever  might  be 
tae  operations  of  true  deifni  on 
the  minds  of  pagan  philofophers, 
that  can  now  avail  us  nothing  :  for 
tnat  light  which  once  lightened  the 
gentiles,  is  now  abforbed  in  the 
brighter  illumination  of  the  gofpel ; 
we  can  now  form  no  rational  fyftem 
or  deifm,  but  what  mu  ft  be  bor- 
lowed  from  that  fource,  and,  as 
lar  as  it  reaches  towards  perfection, 
muft  be  exatftly  the  fame;  and 
therefore  if  we  will  not  accept  of 
Chriftianity,  vve  can  have  no  re¬ 
ligion  at  all.  Accordingly  we  fee, 
that  thcfe  who  fly  from  this,  fcarce 
ever  flop  at  deifm ;  but  haften  on 
tv*  i  great  alacrity  to  a  total  re- 

jedlion 
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jedlon  of  ali  religious  and  moral 
principles  whatever. 

If  I  have  here  demonftrated  the 
divine  origin  of  the  chriftian  re¬ 
ligion  by  an  argument  which  can¬ 
not  be  confuted  j  no  others,  how¬ 
ever  plauftble  or  numerous,  founded 
on  probabilities,  doubts,  and  con¬ 
jectures,  can  ever  difprove  it,  be- 
caule  if  it  is  once  fhewn  to  be  true, 
it  cannot  be  falfe.  But  as  many 
arguments  of  this  kind  have  be¬ 
wildered  fome  candid  and  inge¬ 
nuous  minds,  I  fhall  here  beftovv 
a  few  lines  on  thofe  which  have 
the  moft  weight,  in  order  to  wipe 
out,  or  at  lead:  to  diminifh  their 
perplexing  influence.  £ 

But  here  I  mull  previoufly  ob- 

ferve. 
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ferve5  that  the  mod  unfurmount- 
sble,  as  well  as  the  moll  ufual 
ooftacles  to  our  belief,  arifes  from 
our  paffions,  appetites,  and  in- 
terefts  ;  for  faith  being  an  adt  of 
the  will  as  much  as  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  we  oftener  dilbelieve  for 
want  of  inclination,  than  want  of 
evidence.  The  firft  ftep  towards 
thinking  this  revelation  true,  is 
our  hopes  that  it  is  fo  •,  for  when¬ 
ever  we  much  wifh  any  propo¬ 
rtion  to  be  true,  we  are  not  far 
from  believing  it.  It  is  certainly 
tor  the  intereft  of  all  good  men, 
that  its  authority  fhould  be  well 
founded;  and  ftill  more  beneficial 
to  the  bad,  if  ever  they  intend  to 
He  better  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  only 

fyftem 
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fyftem  either  of  reafon  or  religion 
which  can  give  them  any  aflurance 
or  pardon.  The  punifhment  of 
vice  is  a  debt  due  to  juftice,  which 
cannot  be  remitted  without  com- 
penfation :  repentance  can  be  no 
compenfation ;  it  may  change  a 
wicked  man’s  difpofitions,  and 
prevent  his  offending  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  but  can  lay  no  claim  to  par¬ 
don  for  what  is  paft.  If  any  one 
by  profligacy  and  extravagance 
contradts  a  debt,  repentance  may 
make  him  wifer,  and  hinder  him 
from  running  into  further  dif- 
trefles,  but  can  never  pay  off  his 
old  bonds  ,  for  which  he  mult  be 
ever  accountable,  unlefs  they  are 
difcharged  by  himfelf,  or  fc#e 

P  other 
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Other  in  his  ftead  \  this  very  dif- 
charge  Chriftianity  alone  holds  forth 
on  our  repentance,  and,  if  true, 
will  certainly  perform :  the  truth 
of  it  therefore  muft  ardently  be 
Wifhed  for  by  all,  except  the  wick¬ 
ed,  who  are  determined  neither  to 
repent  or  reform.  It  is  well  worth 
,  every  man’s  while,  who  either  is, 
or  intends  to  be  virtuous,  to  be¬ 
lieve  Chriftianity,  if  he  can  ;  becaufe 
he  will  find  it  the  fureft  prefervativO 
againft  all  vitious  habits  and  their 
attendant  evils,  the  beft  refouree  un¬ 


der  diftrefies  and  difappointments, 
ill  health  and  ill  fortune,  and  the 


firmeft  hafis  on  which  contempla¬ 
tion  can  reft  \  and  without  fome,  the 

to 
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human  mind  is  never  perfectly  at 
eafe.  But  if  any  one  is  attached 
to  a  favourite  pleafure,  or  eagerly 
engaged  in  worldly  purfuits  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  precepts  of  this 
religion,  and  he  believes  it,  he 
rnuft  either  relinquifh  thofe  pur¬ 
fuits  with  uneafinefs,  or  perfift  in 
them  with  remorfe  and  diflatisfac- 
tion,  and  therefore  muft  commence 
unbeliever  in  his  own  defence. 
With  fuch  I  fhall  not  difpute,  nor 
pretend  to  perfuade  men  by  argu¬ 
ments  to  make  themfelves  mifera- 

ble  :  but  to  thofe,  who,  not  afraid 
that  this  religion  may  be  true,  are 
really  aifeCted  by  fuch  objections, 
i  will  offer  the  following  anfv#s 

which. 
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which,  though  fhort,  will,  I  doubt 

not,  be  fufficient  to  j(hew  them  their 
weaknefs  and  futility. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  fome 
Iiave  been  fo  bold  as  to  ftrike  at 
the  root  of  all  revelation  from  God, 
by  averting,  that  it  is  incredible, 
becaufe  unneceffary,  and  unne- 
ce/Iary,  becaufe  the  reafon  which 
he  has  beftowed  on  mankind  is 
fufficiently  able  to  difcover  all  the 
religious  and  moral  duties  which 
iie  requires  of  them,  if  they  would 
but  attend  to  her  precepts,  and  be 
guided  by  her  friendly  admoni¬ 
tions.  Mankind  have  undoubtedly 
at  various  times  from  the  remoteft 
received  fo  much  knowledge 
by  divine  communications,  and 

have 


have  ever  been  fo  much  inclined 
to  ifnpute  it  all  to  their  own  fuf- 
ficiency,  that  it  is  now  difficult  to 
determine  what  human  reafon  un- 
aflifted  can  effe&  :  But  to  form  a 
true  judgment  on  this  fubjedt,  let 
us  turn  our  eyes  to  thofe  remote 
regions  of  the  globe,  to  which  this 
fupernatural  afliftance  has  never 
yet  extended,  and  we  fhall  there 
fee  men  endued  with  fenfe  and 
reafon  not  inferior  to  our  own,  fo 
far  from  being  capable  of  forming 
fyftems  of  religion  and  morality, 
that  they  are  at  this  day  totally 
unable  to  make  a  nail  or  a  hatchet  : 
from  whence  we  may  furely  be 
convinced,  that  reafon  alone  is  fo 

far  from  being  fufficient  to  #7er 

to 
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to  mankind  a  perfedt  religion,  th at 

it  has  never  yet  been  able  to  lead 
them  to  any  degree  of  culture  or 
civilization  whatever.  Thefe  have 
uniformly  flowed  from  that  great 
fountain  of  divine  communication 
opened  in  the  eaft,  in  the  earlieft 
ages,  and.  thence  been  gradually 
difrufed  in  falubrious  dreams, 
throughout  the  various  regions  of 
tne  earth.  Their  rife  and  progrefs, 
by  furveying  the  hiftory  of  the 
world,  may  eafily  be  traced  back¬ 
wards  to  their  fource ;  and  where- 
evei  tnefe  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  lo  penetrate,  we  there  find  the 
human  fpecies  not  only  void  of  all 
true  religious  and  moral  fenti- 
kut  not  the  lead  emerged 

from 


from  their  original  Ignorance  and 
barbarity  ;  which  feems  a  demon- 
ftration,  that  although  human  rea- 
fon  is  capable  of  progreffion  in 
fcience,  yet  the  firfk  foundations 
muft  be  laid  by  fupernatural  in- 
ftructions  :  for  furely  no  other  pro¬ 
bable  caufe  can  be  affigned,  why 
one  part  of  mankind  fhould  have 
made  fuch  an  amazing  progrefs  in 
religious,  moral,  metaphyfical,  and 
philofophical  enquiries  •,  fuch  won¬ 
derful  improvements  in  policy,  le- 
giflation,  commerce,  and  manu¬ 
factures,  while  the  other  part* 
formed  with  the  fame  natural  ca¬ 
pacities,  and  divided  only  by  feas 
and  mountains,  fhould  remain,  du¬ 
ring  the  fame  number  of  ages^in 

a  itate 
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£  ftate  little  fuperior  to  brutes^ 
without  government,  without  laws 
or  letters,  and  even  without  clothes 
and  habitations  j  murdering  each 
other  to  fatiate  their  revenge,  and 
devouring  each  other  to  appeaie 
their  hunger  :  I  fay  „o  caufe  can 
be  affigned  for  this  amazing  dif¬ 
ference,  except  that  the  firft  have 
received  information  from  thofe 
divine  communications  recorded  in 
the  fcriptures,  and  the  latter  have 
never  yet  been  favoured  with  fuch 
afliftance.  This  remarkable  con¬ 
trail:  feems  an  unanfwerable,  though 
perhaps  a  new  proof  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  revelation,  and  a  folid 
refutation  of  all  arguments  againil 
^-rawn  from  the  fumciency  of 

human 
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human  reafon.  And  as  reafon  in 
her  natural  ftate  is  thus  incapable 
of  making  any  progrefs  in  know¬ 
ledge  •,  fo  when  furnifhed  with  ma¬ 
terials  by  fupernatural  aid,  if  left  to 
the  guidance  of  her  own  wild  ima¬ 
ginations,  fhe  falls  into  more  nu¬ 
merous,  and  more  grofs  errors,  than 
her  own  native  ignorance  could 
ever  have  fuggefted.  There  is  then 
no  abfurdity  fo  extravagant,  which 
flie  is  not  ready  to  adopt :  fhe  has 
perfuaded  fbme,  that  there  is  no 
God  ;  others,  that  there  can  be  no 
future  ftate  ;  fhe  has  taught  fome, 
that  there  is  no  difference  between 
vice  and  virtue,  and  that  to  cut  a 
man’s  throat  and  to  relieve  his  ne- 
ceffities  are  a&ions  equally  mep- 

CL  torious : 
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tohous  :  fhe  has  convinced  many* 
that  they  have  no  free-will,  in  op- 
pofition  to  their  own  experience  j 
fome,  that  there  can  be  no  fuch 
thing  as  foul,  or  fpirit,  contrary  to 
their  own  perceptions  •,  and  others, 
no  fuch  thing  as  matter  or  body, 
in  contradiction  to  their  fenfes.  By 
analyfing  all  things  fhe  can  fhew, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  any  thing  : 
by  perpetual  lifting  fhe  can  reduce 
all  exigence  to  the  invifible  duft  of 
fcepticifm  *,  and  by  recurring  to  firft 
principles,  prove  to  the  fatisfa&ion 
of  her  followers,  that  there  are  no 
principles  at  all.  How  far  fuch  a 
guide  is  to  be  depended  on  in  the 
important  concerns  of  religion,  and 


morals,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of 


everv 
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every  confiderate  man  to  determine. 
This  is  certain,  that  human  reafon 
in  its  higheft  ftate  of  cultivation 
amongft  the  philolophers  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  was  never  able  to  form 
a  religion  comparable  to  Chriftia- 
nity  ;  nor  have  all  thofe  fources  of 
moral  virtue,  fuch  as  truth,  beau¬ 
ty,  and  the  fitnefs  of  things,  which 
modern  philofophers  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  fubftitute  in  its  Head, 
ever  been  effectual  to  produce  good 
men,  and  to  have  themfelves  often 
been  the  produ&ions  of  fome  of 
the  worft. 

Others  there  are,  who  allow,  that 
a  revelation  from  God  may  be 
both  neceflary,  and  credible  5  #ut 
alledge,  that  the  fcriptures,  that  is 

the 


I 


/ 
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the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  cannot  be  that  Revela¬ 
tion  ;  becaufe  in  them  are  to  be 
found  errors  and  inconfiftencies, 
fabulous  ftories,  falfe  fails,  and 
falfe  philofophy  •,  which  can  never 
be  derived  from  the  fountain  of  all 
wifdom  and  truth.  To  this  I  re¬ 
ply,  that  I  readily  acknowledge, 
that  the  fc riptures  are  not  revela¬ 
tions  from  God,  but  the  hiftory  of 
them  :  The  revelation  itfelf  is  de¬ 
rived  from  God  ;  but  the  hiftory  of 
it  is  the  produition  of  men,  and 
therefore  the  truth  of  it  is  not  in 
the  leaft  affeiled  by  their  fallibility, 
but  depends  on  the  internal  evi- 
df:^ce  of  its  own  fupernatural  ex¬ 
cellence.  If-inthefe  books  fuch  a 

religion* 
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religion,  as  has  been  here  defcribed, 
actually  exifts,  no  feeming,  or  even 
real  defefts  to  be  found  in  them 
can  difprove  the  divine  origin  of 
this  religion,  or  invalidate  my  ar¬ 
gument.  Let  us,  for  inftance, 
grant  that  the  Mofaic  hiftory  of 
the  creation  was  founded  on  the 
erroneous  but  popular  principles 
of  thofe  early  ages,  who  imagined 
the  earth  to  be  a  vaft  plain,  and 
the  celeftial  bodies  no  more  than 
luminaries  hung  up  in  the  concave 
firmament  to  enlighten  it  ;  will  it 
from  thence  follow,  that  Mofes 
could  not  be  a  proper  inftrument 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  to  im¬ 
part  to  the  Jews  a  divine^aw, 

becaufe  he  was  not  infpired  with  a 

fore- 


t 


fore-knowledge  of  the  Copernican 
and  Newtonian  fyftems  ?  or  that 
Chrift  muft  be  an  impoftor,  be- 
caufe  Mofes  was  not  an  aftrono- 

mer  '  ^e£  us  aIf°  fuppofe,  that  the 
accounts  of  Chrift’s  temptation  in 
the  wildernefs,  the  devil’s  taking 
^fuge  in  the  herd  of  fwine,  with 
ft  veral  other  narrations  in  the  New 

dtament>  frequently  ridiculed  by 
unbelievers,  were  all  but  ftories  ac¬ 
commodated  to  the  ignorance  and 
fuperftitions  of  the  times  and 
countries  in  which  they  were  writ¬ 
ten,  or  pious  frauds  intended  to 
imprefson  vulgar  minds  a  higher 
reverence  of  the  power  and  fan&i- 

?  0  Chrift  •  will  this  in  the  leaft 
impeach  the  excellence  of  his  re. 
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ligion,  or  the  authority  of  its  foun¬ 
der  ?  or  its  Chriftianity  anfwerable 
for  all  the  fables  of  which  it  may 
have  been  the  innocent  occafion? 
The  want  of  this  obvious  diftinc- 

tion  has  much  injured  the  Chrifti- 
an  caufe  ,  becaufe  on  this  ground 

it  has  ever  been  moil  fuccefsfully 
attacked,  and  on  this  ground  it  is 
not  ealily  to  be  defended  :  for  if 
the  records  of  this  revelation  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  revelation  itfelf, 
the  leaft  defedt  difcovered  in  them 
muft  be  fatal  to  the  whole.  What 
has  led  many  to  overlook  this  di- 
ftindtion,  is  that  common  phrafe, 
that  the  fcriptures  are  the  word  of 
God ;  and  in  one  fenfe  they  cer- 
tainly  are  that  is,  they  are^he 

ftSed 
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facred  repofitory  of  all  the  reveLi- 
uons,  difpenfations,  promifes  and 
precepts,  which  God  has  vouch* 
fafed  to  communicate  to  mankind ; 
but  by  this  expreffion  we  are  not  to 
ttnderftand,  that  every  part  of  this 
voluminous  collection  of  hiftorical 
poetical,  prophetical,  theological, 
and  moral  writings,  which  we  call 
the  Bible,  was  dictated  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  influence  of  divine  infpi- 
ration  :  The  authors  of  thefe  books 
pretend  to  no  fuch  infallibility,  and 
if  they  claim  it  not  for  themlelves, 
who  has  authority  to  claim  it  for 


tuem  .  Lmrnt  required  no  fuch  be* 
lief  from  thofe  who  were  willing 
to  be  his  difciples.  He  fays,  u  He 
4C  that  believeth  on  me,  hath  ever- 
^  'lc  lafling 


cc  lafting  life  * but  where  does 
he  fay,  He  that  believeth  not 
every  word  contained  in  the  Old 
Tellament,  which  was  then  ex¬ 
tant,  or  every  word  in  the  New 

m 

I  eftament,  which  was  to  be  wrote 


for  the  inftru&ion  of  future  ge¬ 
nerations,  hath  not  everlaftincr 
life  ?  There  are  innumerable 
occurrences  related  in  the  fcrip- 
tures,  fome  of  greater,  fome  of  lefs, 
anc}  fome  of  no  importance  at  all ; 
the  truth  of  which  we  can  have  no 
reafon  to  queftion,  but  the  belief 
of  them  is  furely  not  eflential  to 


the  faith  of  a  Chriftian  :  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  St.  Paul  was  fhip- 
wrecked,  and  that  he  left  his  ckk 


*  John  vi.  47 . 


and 


and  his  parchments  at  Troas  ;  but 
the  belief  of  thefe  fails  make  no 
part  of  Chriilianitp,  nor  is  the  truth 
of  them  any  proof  of  its  authority, 
-t  proves .  only  that  this  apoftle 
could  not  in  common  life  be  under 
the  perpetual  influence  of  infalii- 
ole  infpiration ;  for,  had  he  been 
fo,  he  would  not  have  put  to  tea 
before  a  ftorm,  nor  have  forgot  his 
cloak.  Thefe  writers  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  directed  by  fupernatural  in¬ 
fluence  in  all  things  neceflary  to  the 
great  work,  which  they  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  perform  :  At  particular 
times,  and  on  particular  occafions, 
they  were  enabled  to  utter  prophe¬ 
cies,  to  fpeak  languages,  and  to 
work  miracles;  but  in  all  other 


circum- 
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circumftances,  they  Teem  to  have 
been  left  to  the  diredion  of  their 
own  underftandings,  like  other 
men.  In  the  fciences  of  hi- 
ftory,  geography,  aftronomy,  and 
philofophy,  they  appear  to  have 
been  no  better  inftruded  than  o- 
thers,  and  therefore  were  not  lefs 
liable  to  be  milled  by  the  errors 
and  prejudices  of  the  times  and 
countries  in  which  they  lived. 
They  related  fads  like  honeft  men, 
to  the  beft  of  their  knowledge  or 
information,  and  they  recorded  the 
divine  lefibns  of  their  matter  with 
the  utmoft  fidelity  *,  but  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  no  infallibility,  for  they 
fometimes  differed  in  their  rela¬ 
tions,  and  they  fometimes  dif- 

ap^ed 
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agreed  in  their  fentiments.  AH  which 
proves  only,  that  they  did  not  adt, 
or  write,  in  a  combination  to  de¬ 
ceive,  but  not  in  the  leaft  im¬ 
peaches  the  truth  of  the  revelation 
which  they  publifhed  ;  which  de¬ 
pends  not  on  any  external  evi¬ 
dence  whatever  :  for  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  if  any  one  could 
prove,  what  is  impoffible  to  be 

proved,  becaufe  it  is  not  true,  that 
there  are  errors  in  geography,  chro¬ 
nology,  and  philofbphy,  in  every 
page  of  the  Bible ;  that  the  pro¬ 
phecies  therein  delivered  are  all 
but  .  fortunate  guelTes,  or  artful 
applications,  and  the  miracles  there 
recorded  no  better  than  legendary 
tales ;  if  any  one  could  fhew,  that 

thefe 
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thefe  books  were  never  written  by 
their  pretended  authors,  but  were 
pofterior  impofitions  on  illiterate 
and  credulous  ages  :  all  thefe  won¬ 
derful  difcoveries  would  prove  no 
more  than  this,  that  God,  for  rea- 
fons  to  us  unknown,  had  thought 
proper  to  permit  a  revelation  by 
him  communicated  to  mankind, 
to  be  mixed  with  their  ignorance, 
and  corrupted  by  their  frauds  from 
its  earlieft  infancy,  in  the  fame 
manner  in  which  he  has  vifibly 
permitted  it  to  be  mixed,  and 
corrupted  from  that  period  to  the 
prefen t  hour.  If  in  thefe  books 
a  religion  fuperior  to  all  human 
imagination  adually  exifts,  it  is 
of  no  confequence  to  the  proof  of 

#its 
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its  divine  origin,  by  what  means 
it  was  there  introduced,  or  with 
what  human  errors  and  'imper- 
fe&ions  it  is  blended.  A  diamond, 
though  found  in  a  bed  of  mud,  is 
ftdl  a  diamond,  nor  can  the  dirt, 
which  furrounds  it,  depreciate  its  va¬ 
lue  or  deftroy  its  luftre. 

To  fome  fpeculative  and  re- 
lined  obfervers,  it  has  appeared 
incredible,  that  a  wife  and  benevo¬ 
lent  Creator  fhould  have  confti- 
tuted  a  world  upon  one  plan,*  and 
a  religion  for  it  on  another ;  that 
is,  Jiat  ne  fhould  have  revealed  a 
religion  to  mankind,  which  not 
only  contradidls  the  principal 
paflions  and  inclinations  which  he 
ha||  mplanted  in  their  natures,  but 

is 
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is  incompatible  with  the  whole 
oeconomy  of  that  world  which  he 
has  created,  and  in  which  he  has 
thought  proper  to  place  them. 
This,  fay  they,  with  regard  to  the 
Chriftian  is  apparently  the  cafe : 
the  love  of  power,  riches,  ho¬ 
nour,  and  fame,  are  the  great  in¬ 
citements  to  generous  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  adtions  •,  yet  by  this 
inftitution  are  all  thefe  depre¬ 
ciated  and  difcouraged.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  eflential  to  the  nature  of 
man,  and  cannot  be  managed  with¬ 
out  -certain  degrees  of  violence, 
corruption,  and  impofition ;  yet 
are  all  thefe  ftri&ly  forbid.  Na¬ 
tions  cannot  fubfift  without  wPs, 
nor  war  be  carried  on  without  ra¬ 
pine, 
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pine,  defolation,  and  murder ;  yet 
are  thefe  prohibited  under  the 
fevered:  threats.  The  non-refidance 
of  evil  mull  fubjed  individuals 
to  continual  opprefiions,  and  leave 
nations  a  defencelefs  prey  to  their 
enemies  ;  yet  is  this  recommended. 
Perpetual  patience  under  infults 
and  injuries  mud  every  day  pro¬ 
voke  new  infults  and  new  inju¬ 
ries  i  yet  is  this  injoined.  A  ne- 
gled  of  all  we  eat  and  drink  and 
wear,  mud  put  an  end  to  all  com¬ 
merce,  manufactures,  and  indudry  % 
yet  is  this  required.  In  Ihort, 
were  thefe  precepts  univerfally 
obeyed,  the  difpofition  of  all 
hftian  affairs  mud  be  intirely 
changed,  and  the  bufinefs  of  the 

world, 
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\YcrJd,  conftituted  as  it  now  is*, 
could  not  go  on.  To  all  this  I  an- 
iwer,  that  i'uch  indeed  is  the  chrif- 
tian  revelation,  though  fome  of 
its  advocates  may  perhaps  be  un¬ 
willing  to  own  it,  and  fuch  it  is 
conftantly  declared  to  be  by  him 
who  gave  it,*  as  well  as  by  thofe, 
who  puolifhed  it  under  his  imme¬ 
diate  diredion  :  To  thefe  he  fays, 
“  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the 
*c  world  would  love  his  own  \  but 
“  becaufe  ye  are  not  of  the  world, 
but  I  have  chofen  you  out  of 
<c  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
hatethyou  To  the  Jews  he 
declares,  c<  Ye  are  of  this  world  5 
I  am  not  of  this  world  -j-.5* 
St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Rorr^s, 

f  xv.  19.  John  viii.  23, 

S  /  “  Be 


/ 
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st  Be  not  conformed  to  this 
“  world  * and  to  the  Corin- 
“  thians,  “  We  {peak  not  the 
“  wifdom  of  this  world  f.”  St. 
James  fays,  “  Know  ye  not,  that 
“  friendlhip  of  the  world  is 
“  enmity  with  God?  whofoever 
'  "  therefore  will  be  a  friend  of  the 
“  world  is  the  enemy  of  God 
Bhis  irreconcileable  di/agreement 
between  chriftianity  and  the  world 
is  announced  in  numberlels  other 
places  in  tne  New-Teftament,  and 
indeed  oy  the  whole  tenour  of 
thole  writings.  Thele  are  plain  de¬ 
clarations,  which,  in  fpite  of  all 
tne  evahons  of  thole  good  ma¬ 
nagers,  who  choofe  to  take  a  little 
w? 

*  Rom.  xii.  3.  t  Cor.  ii.  6.  J  Jam.  iv.  4. 
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of  this  world  in  their  way  to 
heaven,  ftand  fixed  and  immove¬ 
able  againft  all  their  arguments 
drawn  from  public  benefit  and  pre¬ 
tended  neceffity,  and  mull  ever 
forbid  any  reconciliation  between 
the  purfuits  of  this  world  and  the 
ehriftian  inftitution  :  But  they  who 
•  rejed  it  on  this  account,  enter  not 
into  the  fublime  fpirit  of  this  re¬ 
ligion,  which  is  not  a  code  of  pre- 
cife  laws  defigned  for  the  well-or¬ 
dering  fociety,  adapted  to  the  ends 
of  worldly  convenience,  and  a- 
menable  to  the  tribunal  of  human 
prudence ;  but  a  divine  leffon  of 
purity  and  perfe&ion,  fo  far  fu- 
perior  to  the  low  confiderations  of 
conqueft,  government,  and  com- 
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rnerce>  that  it  takes  no  more  no¬ 
tice  of  them,  than  of  the  battles 
of  game-cocks,  the  policy  of  bees, 
or  the  induftry  of  ants  :  they  re¬ 
coiled  not  what  is  the  firft  and 
principal  objed  of  this  inftitu- 
tion  j  that  this  is  not,  as  has  been 
often  repeated,  to  make  us  happy 
or  even  virtuous  in  the  prefent 
Ihe,  for  the  fake  of  augmenting 
ourhappinefs  here,  but  to  condud 
us  trough  a  ftate  of  dangers  and 
fufferings,  of  fin  and  temptation, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  qualify  us 
for  the  enjoyment  of  happinefs 
hereafter.  All  other  inftitutions  of 
religion  and  morals  were  made  for 
the  world,  but  the  charaderiftic 
of  this  is  to  be  againft  it ;  and 

therefore 
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therefore  the  merits  of  chriftian 
doftrines  are  not  to  be  weighed  in 
tne  fcales  of  public  utility,  like 
thofe  of  moral  precepts,  becaufe 
worldly  utility  is  not  their  end. 
It  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  had  pre¬ 
tended,  that  the  religion  which 
they  preached  would  advance  the 
power,  wealth,  and  profperity  of 
nations,  or  of  men,  they  would 
have  defer ved  but  little  credit  ^  but 
they  conftantly  profefs  the  con- 
tiary,  and  every  where  declare, 
tnat  their  religion  is  adverfe  to  the 
world,  and  all  its  purfuits.  Chrift 
iays,  fpeaking  of  his  difciples, 
f  hey  are  not  of  the  world,  even 
“  as  I  am  not  of  the  world  *.”  It 

-M 
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can  therefore  be  no  imputation  on 


this  religion,  or  on  any  of  its  pre- 


( 


cepts,  that  they  tend  not  to  an 
end  which  their  author  profefTedly 
difclaims  :  nor  can  it  furely  be 
deemed  a  defeat,  that  it  is  adverfe 


to  the  vain  purfuits  of  this  world  \ 


for  fo  are  reafon,  wifdom,  and  ex¬ 


perience  \  they  all  teach  us  the 


fame  lefion,  they  all  demonftrate 
to  us  every  day,  that  thefe  are 
begun  on  falfe  hopes,  carried  on 


with  difquietude,  and  end  in  difap- 


pointment.  This  profefied  incom¬ 
patibility  with  the  little,  wretched, 
and  iniquitous  bufinefs  of  the 
world,  is  therefore  fo  far  from 
bdng  a  defed  in  this  religion, 


its 
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its  divine  origin,  this  alone,  1 
think,  would  be  abundantly  fuf- 

ficient.  The  great  plan  and  bene- 

< 

volent  defign  of  this  difpenfation 
is  plainly  this  ;  to  enlighten  the 
minds,  purify  the  religion,  and 
amend  the  morals  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  to  feled  the  moft 
meritorious  of  them  to  be  fuc- 
Ceflively  tranfplanted  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  :  Which  gracious 
oiter  is  impartially  tendered  to  all, 
who  by  perfeverance  in  meeknefs, 
patience,  piety,  charity,  and  a  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  world,  are  will¬ 
ing  to  qualify  themfelves  for  this 
holy  and  happy  fociety.  Was  this 
univerfally  accepted,  and  did  c®try 
man  obferve  ftridtly  every  precept 

of 
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of  the  gofpel,  the  face  of  human 
affairs  and  the  oeconcmy  of  the 
worid  would  indeed  be  greatly 
changed ;  but  furely  they  would 
be  changed  for  the  better;  and 
we  fhoidd  enjoy  much  more  hap- 
pineis,  even  here,  than  at  prefent : 
t  or  we  mud  not  forget,  that 
evils  are  by  it  forbid  as  well  as 
refiftance ;  injuries,  as  well  as  re¬ 
venge  ;  all  unwillingnefs  to  diffufe 
the  enjoyments  of  life,  as  well  as 
follicitude  to  acquire  them  ;  all  ob- 
ftacles  to  ambition,  as  well  as  am¬ 
bition  itfelf ;  and  therefore  all 
contentions  for  power  and  interell 
would  be  at  an  end ;  and  the 
world  would  go  on  much  more 
happily  than  it  now  does.  But 

this 
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this  univerfal  acceptance  of  fuch 
an  offer  was  never  expected  from 
fo  depraved  and  imperfeft  a  crea¬ 
ture  as  man,  and  therefore  could 
never  have  been  any  part  of  the 
defign:  For  it  was  foreknown  and 
foretold  by  him  who  made  it ; 
that  few,  very  few  would  accept  it 
on  thefe  terms.  He  fays,  “  Strait 
“  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the 
“  way  which  leadeth  into  life,  and 
“  few  there  be  that  find  it  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  fee,  that  very  few 
are  prevailed  on  by  the  hopes  of 
future  happinefs,  to  relinquilh  the 
purfuits  of  prefent  pleafures  or  in- 
teiefts,  and  therefore  thele  purluits 
are  little  interrupted  by  the  fe- 


*  Matt.  vii.  4. 
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cefiion 


cefiion  of  fo  inconfiderable  a  num¬ 
ber  :  As  the  natural  world  fubii As¬ 
hy  the  ftruggles  of  the  fame  ele¬ 
ments,  fo  does  the  moral  by  the 
contentions  of  the  fame  paffions, 
as  from  the  beginning  :  The  gene¬ 
rality  of  mankind  are  actuated  by 

the  fame  motives,  fight,  fcuffle, 
and  fcramble  for  power,  riches,  and 
pleafures  with  the  fame  eagernefs  : 
all  occupations  and  profeftions  are 
exercifed  with  the  fame  alacrity, 
and  there  are  foldiers,  lawyers, 
ftatefmen,  patriots,  and  politicians, 
juft  as  if  Chriftianity  had  never 
exifted.  Thus,  we  fee  this  won¬ 
derful  difpenfation  has  anfwered 
all  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was 
infchded ;  It  has  enlightened  the 

minds. 
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minds,  purified  the  religion,  and 
amended  the  morals  of  mankind; 
and,  without  fubverting  the  con- 
ftitution,  policy,  or  bufinefs  of  the 
world,  opened  a  gate,  though  a 
ftrait  one,  through  which  all,  who 
are  wife  enough  to  choofe  it,  and 
good  enough  to  be  fit  for  it,  may 
find  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

Others  have  faid,  that  if  this 
revelation  had  really  been  from 
God,  his  infinite  power  and  good- 
nefs  could  never  have  differed  it  to 
have  been  fo  foon  perverted  from  its 
original  purity,  to  have  continued 
in  a  ftate  of  corruption  through  the 
courfe  of  fo  many  ages,  and  at  lafl; 
to  have  proved  fo  ineffedlual  J|  the 

reformation 
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reformation  of  mankind.  To  thefe 

I  anfwer ,  that  all  this,  on  examina- 

-  • 

fion,  will  be  found  inevitable, 
from  the  nature  of  all  revelations 
communicated  to  fo  imperfect  a 
cieature  as  man,  and  from  cir- 
cumftances  peculiar  to  the  rile  and. 
progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  in  par¬ 
ticular  :  for  when  this  was  firft 
preached  to  the  gentile  nations, 
tnough  they  were  not  able  to  with- 
ftand  the  force  of  its  evidence,  and 
therefore  received  it ;  yet  they 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  re- 
linquifh  their  old  fuperftitions,  and 
former  opinions,  but  chofe  rather 
to  incorporate  them  with  it  :  By 
which  means  it  was  neceffarily  mix- 
ed  with  their  ignorance,  and  their 
u  learning ; 


Jp  f 
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learning ;  by  both  which  it  was 
equally  injured.  The  people  de¬ 
faced  its  worfhip  by  blending  it 
with  their  idolatrous  ceremonies, 
and  the  philofophers  corrupted  its 
doftrines  by  weaving  them  up 
with  the  notions  of  the  Gnoftics, 
Myftics,  and  Manichaeans,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  fyftems  of  thofe  times.  By 
degrees  its  irrefiftible  excellence 
gained  over  princes,  potentates, 
and  conquerors  to  its  interefts,  and 
it  was  fupported  by  their  patron- 
age  .  but  that  patronage  loon  en¬ 
gaged  it  in  their  policies  and  con- 
tefts,  and  deftroyed  that  excel¬ 
lence  by  which  it  had  been  ac¬ 
quired.  At  length  the  meek  and 
humble  profeffors  of  the  gc^el 

inflaved 
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inflated  thefe  princes,  and  con¬ 
quered  thefe  conquerors  their  pa¬ 
trons,  and  eredted  for  themfelves 
fuch  a  ftupendous  fabric  of  wealth 
and  power,  as  the  world  had  never 
feen  :  they  then  propagated  their 
religion  by  the  fame  methods,  by 
which  it  had  been  perfecuted  ;  na- 
tions  were  converted  by  fire  and 
fword,  and  the  vanquifhed  were 
baptized  with  daggers  at  their 
throats.  All  thefe  events  we  fee 
proceed  from  a  chain  of  caufes  and 
confequences,  which  could  not 
have  been  broken  without  changing 
the  eftablifhed  courfe  of  things  by  a 
conftant  feries  of  miracles,  or  a  total 
alteration  of  human  nature :  whilfl: 

tnat  continues  as  it  is,  the  pureft 

religion 


[  ] 

religion  mud  be  corrupted  by  a 
conjunftion  with  power  and  riches, 
and  it  will  alfo  then  appear  to  be 
much  more  corrupted  than  it  really 
is :  becaufe  many  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  every  deviation  from 
its  primitive  date  is  a  corruption  : 
Chridianity  was  at  fird  preached 
by  the  poor  and  mean,  in  holes  and 
caverns,  under  the  iron  rod  of  per- 
fecution,  and  therefore  many  ab~ 
furdly  conclude,  that  any  degree 
of  wealth  or  power  in  its  miniders, 
or  of  magnificence  in  its  worffiip, 
are  corruptions  inconfident  with 
the  genuine  fimplicity  of  its  origi¬ 
nal  date  :  they  are  offended,  that 
modern  bifhops  ffiould  poflef  pi¬ 
ties,  palaces,  revenues,  and  coaches, 

when 
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when  it  is  notorious,  that  their 
predecefibrs  the  apoftles  were  de¬ 
spicable  wanderers,  without  houfes, 
or  money,  and  walked  on  foot. 
The  apoftles  indeed  lived  in  a  ftate 
of  poverty  and  perfecution  atten¬ 
dant  on  their  particular  Situation, 
and  the  work  which  they  had  un¬ 
dertaken  :  this  was  their  misfor¬ 
tune,  but  no  part  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  therefore  it  can  be  no 
more  incumbent  on  their  fue- 
ceflbrs  to  imitate  their  poverty  and 
meanneis,  than  to  be  whipped,  im- 
prifoned,  and  put  to  death,  in 
compliance  with  their  example, 
Thefe  are  all  but  the  fuggeftions 
of  envy  and  malevolence,  but  no 
o^flions  to  thefe  fortunate  alte¬ 
rations 
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rations  in  Chriftianity  and  its  pro- 
feffors  ;  which,  if  not  abufed 
to  the  purpofes  of  tyranny  and 
fuperftition,  are  in  fad  no  more 
than  the  neceffary  and  proper  ef¬ 
fects  of  its  more  profperous  fitua- 
tion.  When  a  poor  man  grows 
rich,  or  a  fervant  becomes  a  matter, 
they  fhould  take  care  that  their 
exaltation  prompts  them  not  to  be 
unjuft  or  infolent;  but  furely  it  is 
not  requiftte  or  right,  that  their 
behaviour  and  mode  of  living 
fhould  be  exadly  the  fame,  when 
their  lituation  is  altered.  How 
far  this  inftitution  has  been  effec¬ 
tual  to  the  reformation  of  man¬ 
kind,  it  is  not  eafy  now  to  afcertain, 
becaufe  the  enormities  which  ^e- 

vailed 
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vailed  before  the  appearance  of  it 
are  by  time  fo  far  removed  from 
our  fight,  that  they  are  fcarcely 
vifible ;  but  thofe  of  the  moft 
gigantic  fize  ftill  remain  in  the  re- 
cords  of  hiftory*  as  monuments  of 
the  reft  :  Wars  in  thofe  ages  were 
carried  on  with  a  ferocity  and  cruelty 
unknown  to  the  prefent :  whole  cities 
and  nations  were  extirpated  by  fire 
and  fword^  and  thoufands  of  the  van- 
quiftiea  were  crucified  and  impaled 
tor  having  endeavoured  only  to  de¬ 
fend  themfelves  and  their  country, 
I  he  lives  of  new-born  infants  were 
tlien  intirely  at  the  difpofal  of  their 
parents,  who  were  at  liberty  to 
bring  them  up,  or  to  expofe  them 
to^erifh  by  cold  and  hunger,  or  to 

be 


be  devoured  by  birds  and  beafts ; 
and  this  was  frequently  pradtifed 
without  punifhment,  and  even 
without  cenfure.  Gladiators  were 
employed  by  hundreds  to  cut  one 
another  to  pieces  in  public  theatres 
for  the  diverlion  of  the  moft  po¬ 
lite  aftemblies ;  and  though  thefe 
combatants  at  firft  confided  of 
criminals  only,  by  degrees  men  of 
the  higheft  rank,  and  even  ladies 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  families, 
enrolled  themfelves  in  this  honour¬ 
able  lift.  On  many  occafions 
human  facrifices  were  ordained ; 
and  at  the  funerals  of  rich  and 
eminent  perfons,  great  numbers 
of  their  flaves  were  murdered  as 
victims  pleafing  to  their  departed 

JXS 
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fpirits.  The  moft  infamous  ob¬ 
scenities  were  made  part  of  their 
religious  worfhip,  and  the  moft 
unnatural  lulls  publickly  avowed, 
and  celebrated  by  their  moft  ad¬ 
mired  poets.  At  the  approach  of 
Chriftianity  all  thefe  horrid  abomi¬ 
nations  vanifhed  *,  and  amongft 
thofe  who  firft  embraced  it,  fcarce 
a  Angle  vice  was  to  be  found  :  to 
fuch  an  amazing  degree  of  piety, 
charity,  temperance,  patience,  and 
refignation  were  the  primitive 
converts  exalted,  that  they  feem 
literally  to  have  been  regenerated, 
and  purified  from  all  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  human  nature  •,  and  to 
have  purfued  fuch  a  conftant  and 
uniform  courfe  of  devotion,  in- 
^  *  nocence. 
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nocence,  and  virtue,  as,  in  the  pre- 
fent  times,  it  is  almoft  as  difficult 
tor  us  to  conceive  as  to  imitate. 
If  it  is  afked,  why  fhould  not  the 
belief  of  the  fame  religion  now 
produce  the  fame  effects  ?  the  an- 
fwer  is  fhort,  becaufe  it  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  :  The  moft  fovereign  medi¬ 
cine  can  perform  no  cure,  if  the 
patient  will  not  be  perfuaded  to 
take  it..  Yet  notwithftanding  all 
impediments,  it  has  certainly  done 
a  great  deal  towards  diminifhing 
the  vices  and  correcting  the  difpo- 
fitions  of  mankind  ^  and  was  it 
univerfally  adopted  in  belief  and 
practice,  would  totally  eradicate 
both  fin  and  puniffiment.  But  this 
was  never  expected,  or  defigjld,  or 

poffible , 
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poffible,  becaufe,  if  their  exigence 
did  not  anfe  from  fome  necehity 
to  us  unknown,  they  never  would 
have  been  permitted  to  exifi:  at  all  ; 
and  therefore  they  can  no  more  be 
extirpated,  than  they  could  have 
been  prevented :  for  this  would 
certainly  be  incompatible  with  the 
frame  and  conftitution  of  this 
world,  and  in  all  probability  with 
that  of  another.  And  this,  I  think, 
well  accounts  for  that  referve  and 
obfcurity  with  which  this  religion 
was  at  firft  promulgated,  and  that 
want  of  irrefiftible  evidence  of  its 
truth,  by  which  it  might  poffibly 
have  been  enforced.  Chrift  fays 
to  his  difciples,  “To  you  it  is 
“  gikn  to  know  the  myftery  of 

“  the 
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gc  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  unto 
“  them  that  are  without,  all  thefe 
things  are  done  in  parables  % 
“  that  feeing  they  may  fee,  and  not 
<c  perceive,  and  hearing  they  may 
“  hear,  and  not  underhand  ;  left 
C4  at  any  time  they  fhould  be  con¬ 
verted,  and  their  fins  fhould  be 
“  forgiven  them  *  ”  That  is,  to 
you  by  peculiar  favour  it  is  given 
to  know  and  underftand  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  my  religion,  and  by  that 
means  to  qualify  yourfelves  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  but  to  the 
multitude  without,  that  is  to  all 
mankind  in  general,  this  indul¬ 
gence  cannot  be  extended  ;  became 
that  all  men  fhould  be  exernj^ed 

*  Mark  iv.  u.  12. 
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from  fin  and  punifhment  is  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  univerfal  fyftem, 
and  that  conftitution  of  things', 
which  infinite  wifdom  has  thought 
proper  to  adopt. 

Objections  have  likewife  been 
raifed  to  the  divine  authority  of  this 
religion  from  the  incredibility  of 
fome  of  its  doCtrines,  particularly 
of  thofe  concerning  the  Trinity,  and 
atonement  for  fin  by  the  fufferings 
and  death  of  Chrift  ^  the  one  con- 
v  tradiCHng  all  the  principles  of  hu¬ 
man  reafon,  and  the  other  all  our 
ideas  of  divine  juftice.  To  thefe 
objections  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  no 
arguments  founded  on  principles, 
winch  we  cannot  comprehend,  can 
poffibly  difprove  a  propofition 

already 
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already  proved  on  principles  which, 
we  do  underhand ;  and  therefore 
that  on  this  fubjeCt  they  ought  not 
to  be  attended  to :  That  three 
Beings  fhould  be  one  Being,  is  a 
propofition  which  certainly  con¬ 
tradicts  reafon,  that  is,  out  reafon  ; 
but  it  does  not  from  thence  fol¬ 
low,  that  it  cannot  be  true ;  for 
there  are  many  propofitions  which 
OontradiCt  our  reafon,  and  yet  are 
demonftrably  true  :  one  is  the  very 
firft  principle  of  all  religion,  the 
being  of  a  God  ;  for  that  any  thing 
fhould  exift  without  a  caufe,  or 
that  any  thing  fhould  be  the  caufe 
of  its  own  exigence,  are  propo¬ 
fitions  equally  contradictory  to  .our 
reafon ;  yet  one  of  them  muffrbe 

true, 
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true,  or  nothing  could  ever  have 
exited  :  in  like  manner  the  over¬ 
ruling  grace  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
free  will  of  his  creatures,  his  certain 
tore-knowledge  of  future  events, 
and  the  uncertain  contingency  of 
thofe  events,  are  to  our  appre- 
henfions  abfolute  contradictions  to 
each  other  *,  and  yet  the  truth  of 
every  one  of  thefe  is  demonftrable 
from  Scripture,  reafon,  and  expe¬ 
rience.  All  thefe  difficulties  arife 
from  our  imagining,  that  the  mode 
of  exiftence  of  all  Beings  muft  be 
fimilar  to  our  own ;  that  is,  that 


they  muft  all  exift  in  time,  and  fpace ; 
and.  hence  proceeds  our  embar- 
rattvent  oa  this  fubjedt.  We  know, 
that  no  two  Beings,  with  whofe 

mode 
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mode  of  exigence  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed,  can  exift  in  the  fame  point  of 
time  in  the  fame  point  of  fpace, 
and  that  therefore  they  cannot  be 
one :  but  how  far  Beings,  whofe 
mode  of  exiftence  bears  no  relation 
to  time  or  fpace,  may  be  united, 

we  cannot  comprehend  :  and  there- 

\ 

fore  the  poffibility  of  fuch  an  union 
we  cannot  pofitively  deny.  In  like 
manner  our  reafon  informs  us,  that 
the  punifhment  of  the  innocent, 
inftead  of  the  guilty,  is  diametri¬ 
cally  oppofite  to  juftice,  rectitude, 
and  all  pretenfions  to  utility  ;  but 
we  lhould  aifo  remember,  that  the 
fliort  line  of  our  reafon  cannot 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  this  quef- 

tion  \  it  cannot  inform  us,  t  jpvhat 

means 
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means  either  guilt  or  punifhment 
ever  gained  a  place  in  the  works 
of  a  Creator  infinitely  good  and 
powerful,  whofe  goodnefs  muft 
.nave  induced  him,  and  whofe 
power  muft  have  enabled  him  to 
exclude  them  :  It  cannot  allure  us, 
that  fome  fufferings  of  individuals 
are  not  neceftary  to  the  happinefs 
and  well-being  of  the  whole  :  It 
cannot  convince  us,  that  they  do 
not  a&ually  arifefrom  this  necef- 
fity,  or  that,  for  this  caufe,  they 

may  not  be  required  of  us,  and 
levied  like  a  tax  for  the  public 
benefit  •,  or  that  this  tax  may  not 
be  paid  by  one  Being,  as  well  as 
another ;  and  therefore,  if  volun¬ 
tarily-,  offered,  be  juftly  accepted 

from 
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from  the  innocent  inftead  of  the 
guilty.  Of  all  thefe  circumftances 
we  are  totally  ignorant  ;  nor  can, 
our  reafon  afford  us  any  informa¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  we  are  not  able 
to  aflert,  that  this  meafure  is  con¬ 
trary  to  juftice,  or  void  of  utility  2 
for,  unlefs  we  could  firft  refolve 
that  great  queftion,  whence  came 
evil  ?  we  can  decide  nothing  on 
the  difpenfations  of  Providence ; 
becaufe  they  muff  neceffarily  be 
connected  with  that  undifcoverable 
principle ;  and,  as  we  know  not 
the  root  of  the  difeafe,  we  cannot 
judge  of  what  is,  or  is  not,  a  proper 
and  effe&ual  remedy.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  notwithftandino’  all 

o 

the  ieeming  abfurdities  of  <|is 

do&rine, 
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dodtrine,  there  is  one  circumftance 
much  in  its  favour  •,  which  is,  that 
it  has  been  univerfally  adopted  in 
all  ages,  as  far  as  hiftory  can  carry 
us  back  in  our  inquiries  to  the 
earlieft  times  *,  in  which  we  find  all 
nations  civilized  and  barbarous, 
however  differing  in  all  other  re¬ 
ligious  opinions,  agreeing  alone  in 
the  expediency  of  appealing  their 
offended  Deities  by  facrifices,  that 
is,  by  the  vicarious  fufterings  of 
men  or  other  animals.  This  notion 
could  never  have  been  derived  from 
reafon,  becaufe  it  diredtly  contra- 
didts  it  •,  nor  from  ignorance,  be¬ 
caufe  ignorance  could  never  have 
contrived  fo  unaccountable  an  ex¬ 
pedient,  nor  have  been  uniform  in 
*  all 
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all  ages  and  countries  in  any  opi¬ 
nion  whatfoever ;  nor  from  the 
artifice  of  kings  or  priefts,  in  or¬ 
der  to  acquire  dominion  over  the 
people,  becaufe  it  feems  not  adapt¬ 
ed  to  this  end,  and  we  find  it  im¬ 
planted  in  the  minds  of  the  moft 

remote  favages  at  this  day  dif- 
covered,  who  have  neither  kings 
cr  priefts  artifice,  or  dominion 
amonft  them.  It  muft  therefore 
be  derived  from  natural  inftindfc,  or 
fupernatural  revelation,  both  which 
are  equally  the  operations  of  divine 
power.  If  it  is  further  urged,  that 
however  true  thefe  dodtrines  may 
be,  yet  it  muft  be  inconfiftent  with 
the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of, the 

crea- 


Creator,  to  require  from  his 
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tures  the  belief  of  propofitions 
which  contradict,  or  are  above  the 
leach  of  that  reafon,  which  he  has 
thought  proper  to  bellow  upon 
them.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  ge¬ 
nuine  Chriftianity  requires  no  fuch 
belief :  It  has  difcovered  to  us 
many  important  truths,  with  which 
we  were  befor^  intirely  unac¬ 
quainted,  and  amongft  them  are 
thefe,  that  three  Beings  are  fome- 
way  united  in  the  divine  efience, 
and  that  God  will  accept  of  the 
fufferings  of  C  hr  ill  as  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  fins  of  mankind. 
Thefe,  confidered  as  declarations 
of  fads  only,  neither  contradid,  or 
artp  bove  the  reach  of  human  rea¬ 
fon :  The  firft  is  a  propofition  as 

plain, 
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plain,  as  that  three  equilateral  lines 
compofe  one  triangle  5  the  other  is 
as  intelligible,  as  that  one  man 
fnould  difcharge  the  debts  of  ano¬ 
ther.  In  what  manner  this  union 
is  formed,  or  why  God  accepts 
thefe  vicarious  punifhments,  or 
to  what  purpofes  they  may  be  fub- 
fervient,  it  informs  us  not,  be- 
caufe  no  information  could  enable 
us  to  comprehend  thefe  myfteries, 
and  therefore  it  does  not  require 
that  we  fhould  know  or  believe 
any  thing  about  them.  The  truth 
of  thefe  doctrines  muft  reft  in- 
tirely  on  the  authority  of  thofe 
who  taught  them;  but  then  we 
fhould  refledt  that  thofe  were  the 
fame  perfons  who  taught  is  a 

X  fyftem 
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fyftem  of  religion  more  fublime, 
and  of  ethics  more  perfedt,  than 
any  which  our  faculties  were  ever 
able  to  difcover,  but  which  when 
difcovered  are  exadtly  confonant  to 
our  reafon,  and  that  therefore  we 
fhould  not  haftily  rejedt  thofe  in¬ 
formations  which  they  have  vouch¬ 
safed  to  give  us,  of  which  our 
reafon  is  not  a  competent  judge. 
If  an  able  mathematician  proves  to 
us  the  truth  of  feveral  propo¬ 
sitions  by  demonftrations  which 
we  underftand,  we  hefitate  not  on 
his  authority  to  aflent  to  others, 
the  procefs  of  whofe  proofs  we  are 
not  able  to  follow  :  why  therefore 
ihould  we  refufe  that  credit  to 
Cifift  and  his  Apoftles,  which  we 

think 


think  reafonable  to  give  to  one 
another  ? 


Many  have  objected  to  the 
whole  fcheme  of  this  revelation  as 
partial,  fluctuating,  indeterminate, 
unjuft,  and  unworthy  of  an  om- 
nifcient  and  omnipotent  author, 
who  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
favoured  particular  perfons,  coun¬ 
tries,  and  times,  with  this  divine 
communication,  while  others  no 
lefs  meritorious  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  excluded  from  its  benefits  ; 
nor  to  have  changed  and  counter¬ 
acted  his  own  defigns  *,  that  is,  to 
have  formed  mankind  able  and 
difpofed  to  render  themfelves  mi- 
ferable  by  their  own  wickeduefs. 
and  then  to  have  contrivea  fo 

ftrange 


f 
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ftrange  an  expedient  to  reflore 
them  to  that  happinefs,  which  they 
need  never  have  been  permitted  to 
forfeit;  and  this  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  unnecefTary  inter- 
pofition  of  a  mediator.  To  all 
this  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  however 
unaccountable  this  may  appear  to 
us,  who  fee  but  as  fmali  a  part  of 
the  Chriftian,  as  of  the  univerfal 
plan  of  creation,  they  are  both  in 
regard  to  all  thefe  circumftances 
exadtly  analogous  to  each  other. 
In  all  the  difpenfations  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  benefits  are  diftributed 
in  a  fimilar  manner*  health  and 
ftrei#Kh,  fenfe  and  fcience,  wealth 
and  power,  are  all  bellowed  on 

in- 
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individuals  and  communities  in 
different  degrees  and  at  different 
times.  The  whole  ceconomy  of 
this  world  confifts  of  evils  and 
remedies  ,  and  thefe  for  the  moSfc 
part  administered  by  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  intermediate  agents. 
God  has  permitted  us  to  plunge 
ourfelves  into  poverty,  diStrefs,  and 
mifery,  by  our  own  vices,  and  has 
afforded  us  the  advice,  inftruc- 
tions,  and  examples  of  others,  to 
deter  or  extricate  us  from  thefe 
calamities.  He  has  formed  us  fub- 

jed  to  innumerable  difeafes,  and 
he  has  bellowed  on  us  a  variety 
of  remedies.  He  has  made  us 
liable  to  hunger,  third:,  and 
kednefs,  and  he  fupplies  us  with 

food, 


food,  drink,  and  cloathing,  ufually 
by  the  adminiftration  of  others. 
He  has  created  poifons,  and  he  has 
provided  antidotes.  He  has  ordain¬ 
ed  the  winter’s  cold  to  cure  the 
peftilential  heats  of  the  lummer, 
and  the  fummer’s  funfhine  to  dry 
up  the  inundations  of  the  winter. 
Why  the  conftitution  of  nature  is 
fo  formed,  why  all  the  vifible  di£ 
penfations  of  Providence  are  fuch, 
and  why  fuch  is  the  Chriftian  dif- 
penfation  alfo,  we  know  not,  nor 
have  faculties  to  comprehend.  God 
might  certainly  have  made  the 
material  world  a  fyftem  of  perfedl 
beauty  and  regularity,  without 
evils,  and  without  remedies ;  and 
th#  Jhriftian  difpenfation  a  fcheme 
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only  of  moral  virtue  productive 
of  happinefs,  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  atonement  or  me¬ 
diation.  He  might  have  exempted 
our  bodies  from  all  difeafes,  and 
our  minds  from  all  depravity,  and 
we  ftiould  then  have  ftood  in  no 
need  of  medicines  to  reftore  us  to 
health,  or  expedients  to  reconcile 
us  to  his  favour.  It  feems  indeed 
to  our  ignorance,  that  this  would 
have  been  more  confiftent  with 
juftice  and  reafon  }  but  his  infinite 
wifdom  has  decided  in  another 
manner,  and  formed  the  fyftems 
both  of  Nature  and  Chriftianity  on 
other  principles,  and  thefe  fo  ex¬ 
actly  fimilar,  that  we  have  caufe 
to  conclude  that  they  both  ,muft 

proceed 
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pi  oceed  from  the  fame  fource  of 
divine  power  and  wifdom,  however 
inconfiftent  with  our  reafon  they 
may  appear.  Reafon  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  our  fureft  guide  in  all  matters, 
which  lie  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  her  intelligence  :  On  the  fubjedt 
of  revelation  her  province  is  only 
to  examine  into  its  authority,  and 
when  that  is  once  proved,  fhe  has 
no  more  to  do,  but  to  acquiefce 
in  its  dodtrines,  and  therefore  is 
never  fo  ill  employed,  as  when 
fhe  pretends  to  accommodate  them 
to  her  own  ideas  of  redlitude  and 
truth.  God,  fays  this  felf-fufficient 
teacher,  is  perfectly  wife,  juft,  and 
good ;  and  what  is  the  inference  ? 
That  all  his  diipenfations  mu  ft  be 
®  con- 
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conformable  to  our  notions  of 
perfect  wifdom,  juftice,  and  good- 
nefs  :  but  it  ftiould  firft  be  proved, 
that  man  is  as  perfeft,  and  as  wife 
as  his  Creator,  or  this  confequence 
will  by  no  means  follow  ;  but  ra¬ 
ther  the  reverfe,  that  is,  that  the 
difpenfations  of  a  perfeft  and  all¬ 
wife  Being  muft  probably  appear 
unreafonable,  ^and  perhaps  unjuft,  to 
a  Being  imperfedt  and  ignorant  j 
and  therefore  their  feeming  im- 
poffibility  may  be  a  mark  of  their 
truth,  and  in  fome  meafure  juftify 
that  pious  rant  of  a  mad  enthufiaft, 
“  Credo,  quia  impoftibile.”  Nor 
is  it  the  lead  furprifing,  that  we 
are  not  able  to  und  1  ’  ; 


fpiritual  difpenfations 
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mighty, 
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mighty,  when  his  material  works 
are  to  us  no  lefs  incomprehen¬ 
sible,  our  reafon  can  afford  us 

no  infight  into  thofe  great  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter,  gravitation,  at¬ 
traction,  elafticity,  and  electricity, 
nor  even  into  the  efience  of  mat¬ 
ter  itfelf:  Can  reafon  teach  us 
how  the  fun’s  luminous  orb  can 

fill  a  circle,  whofe  c^iameter  con¬ 
tains  many  millions  of  miles,  with 
a  conftant  inundation  of  fucceffive 
rays  during  thoufands  of  years, 
without  any  perceivable  diminu¬ 
tion  of  that  body,  from  whence 
they  are  continually  poured,  or 
any  augmentation  of  thofe  bodies 
ot^vhich  they  fall,  and  by  which 
they  are  conftantly  abforbed  ?  Can 

reafon 
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reafon  tell  us  how  thofe  rays,  darted 
with  a  velocity  greater  than  that 
of  a  cannon  ball,  can  ftrike  the 
tendered:  organs  of  the  human 
frame  without  inflicting  any  de¬ 
gree  of  pain,  or  by  what  means 
this  percuffion  only  can  convey 
the  forms  of  diftant  objefts  to  an 
immaterial  mind  ?  or  how  any 


union  can  be  formed  between  ma¬ 
terial  and  immaterial  efiences,  or 
how  the  wounds  of  the  body  can 
give  pain  to  the  foul,  or  the  anxi-  . 
ety  of  the  foul  can  emaciate  and 
deftroy  the  body  ?  That  all  thefe 
things  are  fo,  we  have  vifible 
and  indifputable  demonftration  ; 
but  how  they  can  be  fo,  is  To  us 

y  — 

as  incomprehenfible,  as  the  moil 

abftrufe 
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abdrufe  myfteries  of  Revelation  can 
poffibly  be.  In  Ihort  we  fee  fo  fmall 
a  part  of  the  great  Whole,  we  know 
io  little  of  the  relation,  which  the 
prefent  life  bears  to  pre-exiftent 
and  future  dates  ;  we  can  conceive 
fo  little  of  the  nature  of  God,  and 
his  attributes,  or  mode  of  exiftence  ; 
we  can  comprehend  lb  little  of  the 
material,  and  fo  much  lels  of  the 
moral  plan  on  which  the  univerle 
is  conftituted,  or  on -what  principle 
it  proceeds,  that,  if  a  revelation 
Irom  fuch  a  Being,  on  fuch  fub- 
jefts,  was  in  every  part  familiar  to 
our  underftandings,  and  confonant 
to  our  reafcn;  we  Ihould  have 
great  caufe  to  fulpedt  its  divine 
authmity  •  and  therefore,  had  this 

revelation 


revelation  been  lefs  incomprehen- 
fible,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
more  incredible. 

But  I  lhall  not  enter  further  in¬ 
to  the  confideration  of  thefe  ab- 
ftrufe  and  difficult  fpeculations,  be- 
caufe  the  difcuffion  of  them  would 
render  this  fhort  effay  too  tedious 
and  laborious  a  tafk  for  the  peru- 
fal  of  them,  for  whom  it  was  prin¬ 
cipally  intended  •,  which  are  all 
thofe  bufy  or  idle  perfons,  whofe 
time  and  thoughts  are  wholly  en¬ 
grafted  by  the  purfuits  of  bufinefs, 
or  pleafure,  ambition,  or  luxury, 
who  know  nothing  of  this  religion, 
except  what  they  have  accidentally 
picked  up  by  defultory  conveifa- 
tion  or  fuperficial  reading^  and 

have 
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have  thence  determined  with  them* 
felves,  that  a  pretended  revelation 
founded  on  fo  ftrange  and  im¬ 
probable  a  ftory,  fo  contradictory 
to  reafon,  fo  adverfe  to  the  world 
and  all  its  occupations,  fo  incre¬ 
dible  in  its  doCtrines,  and  in  its 
precepts  fo  impracticable,  can  be 
nothing  more  than  the  impofition 
of  prieftcraft  upon  ignorant  and 
illiterate  ages,  and  artfully  con¬ 
tinued  as  an  engine  well-adapted 
to  awe  and  govern  the  fuperfti- 
tious  vulgar.  To  talk  to  fuch  about 
the  Chriftian  religion,  is  to  con- 
verfe  with  the  deaf  concerning  mu- 
fic,  or  with  the  blind  on  the 
beauties  of  painting :  They  want 
all  ^reas  relative  to  the  fubjeCt, 

and 


and  therefore  can  never  be  made 
to  comprehend  it :  to  enable  them 
to  do  this,  their  minds  muft  be 
formed  for  thefe  conceptions  by 
contemplation,  retirement,  and  ab- 
ftra&ion  from  bufinefs  and  diffi- 
pation,  by  ill-health,  difappoint- 
ments,  and  diftrefles  •,  and  poffibly 
by  divine  interpofition,  or  by  en~ 
thufiafm,  which  is  ufually  mif- 
taken  for  it.  Without  fome  of  thefe 
preparatory  aids,  together  with  a 
competent  degree  of  learning  and 
application,  it  is  impoffible  that 
they  can  think  or  know,  under- 
ftand  or  believe,  any  thing  about 
it.  If  they  profefs  to  believe,  they 
deceive  others  ;  if  they  fancy  that 
they  believe,  they  deceive  tjiem- 

wives. 


felves.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  thefe  gentlemen,  as  far  as  their 
information  reaches,  are  perfectly 
in  the  right  \  and  if  they  are  en¬ 
dued  with  good  underftandings, 
which  have  been  mtirely  devoted 
to  the  bufinefs  or  amufements  of 
the  world,  they  can  pafs  no  other 
judgment,  and  muft  revolt  from 
the  hiftory  and  dodtrines  of  this 
religion.  “  The  preaching  Chrift 
<c  Crucified  was  to  the  Jews  a 
“  ftumbling-block,  and  to  the 
“  Greeks  foolifhnefe  * ;  and  fo  it 
muft  appear  to  all,  who,  like  them, 
judge  from  eftablifhed  prejudi¬ 
ces,  falfe  learning,  and  fuperficial 
knowledge ;  for  thofe  who 

%  ■ 
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quite  unable  to  follow  the  chain 
of its  prophecy,  to  fee  the  beauty 

4 

and  juftnefs  ot  its  moral  precepts, 
and  to  enter  into  the  wonders  of 
its  difpenfations,  can  form  no  other 
idea  of  this  revelation*  but  that-  of 
a  confufed  rhapfody  of  fictions  and 
abfurdities;  .  ? 

j  'j  *  ; 

If  it  is  alked,  Was  Christianity 
then  intended  only  for  learned  di¬ 
vines  and  profound  philofophers  ? 
1  anfwer,  No  :  it  was  at  firft  preach¬ 
ed  by  the  illiterate,  and  received 
r  by  the  ignorant ;  and  to  fuch  are 
the  practical,  which  are  the  molt 
neceffary  parts  of  it  fufficiently 
intelligible  :  but  the  proofs  of  its 
authority  undoubtedly  are  not,  (Se- 
caufe  thefe  muft  be  chiefly  drawn 

Z  from 
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from  other  parts,  of  a  fpeculative 
nature,  opening  to  our  inquiries 
inexhauftible  difcoveries  concern¬ 
ing:  the  nature,  attributes,  and 
dlfpenfations  of  God,  which  can¬ 
not  be  underftood  without  fome 
learning  and  much  attention.  From 
thefe  the  generality  of  mankind 
muft  neceflarily  be  excluded,  and 
muft  therefore  truft  to  others  for 
the  grounds  of  their  belief,  ir  they 
believe  at  all.  And  hence  perhaps 
it  is,  that  faith,  or  eafinefs  of  be¬ 
lief,  is  fo  frequently  and  fo 
ftrongly  recommended  in  the  gof- 
pel  j  becaufe  if  men  require  proofs, 
^  which  they  themfelves  are  in¬ 
capable,  and  thofe  who  have  no 
knowledge  on  this  important  iub- 

“  "  ..  jeft 


jed  will  not  place  fome  confidence 
in  thofe  who  have  •,  the  illiterate 

I 

and  unattentive  mud  ever  continue 
in  a  ftate  of  unbelief :  but  then  all 
fuch  fhould  remember,  that  in  all 
fciences,  even  in  mathematics 
themfelves,  there  are  many  pro- 
portions,  which  on  a  curlbry  view 
appear  to  the  mod  acute  under¬ 
fundings  uninftrudted  in  that 
fcience,  to  be  impoffible  to  be 
true,  which  yet  on  a  clofer  exami¬ 
nation  are  found  to  be  truths 
capable  of  the  ftridleft  demonftra- 
tion  •,  and  that  therefore  in  difqui- 
fitions  on  which  we  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  without  much  learned  in* 
veftigation,  reafon  uninformed  is 
by  no  means  to  be  depended  jp; 

S  ri  - 
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rid  from  hence  they  ought  furely 
to  conclude,  that  it  may  be  at  leaft 
as  poffible  for  them  to  be  miftaken 
in  difbelieving  this  revelation,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  matter,  as 
for  thofe  great  matters  of  reafon 
and  erudition  Grotius,  Bacon, 
Newton,  Boyle,  Locke,  Addifon, 
ajid  Lyttelton,  to  be  deceived  in 
their  belief :  a  belief,  to  which 
they  firmly  adhered  after  the  moil: 
diligent  and  learned  reiearches  into 
the  authenticity  of  its  records,  the 

-  ■ , .  ,  j  ^  ,  ;  *  r : 

completion  of  the  prophecies,  the 
fublimity  of  its  doftrines,  the 
purity  of  its  precepts,  and  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  its  adverfaries  a  be¬ 
lief,  which  they  have  teftified  to 
the  world  by  their  writings,  with- 
%  cut 
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cut  any  other  motive,  than  their 
regard  for  truth  and  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Should  the  few  fore¬ 
going  pages  add  but  one  mite  to 
the  treafures  with  which  thefe 
learned  writers  have  enriched  the 
world  *,  if  they  fhould  be  fo  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  perfuade  any  of  thefe 
minute  philofophers  to  place  fome 
confidence  in  thefe  great  opinions, 
and  to  diftruft  their  own ;  if  they 
fhould  be  able  to  convince  them, 
that  notwithftanding  all  unfavour¬ 
able  appearances,  Chriftianity  may 
not  be  altogether  artifice  and  error  ; 
if  they  fhould  *  prevail  on  -  them 
to  examine  it  with  fome  attention, 
or,  if  that  is  too  much  trouble,  not 
to-rejedt  it  without  any  examina¬ 
tion 
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tlon  at  all ;  the  purpofe  of  this 
little  work  will  be  fufficiently  an- 
fwered.  Had  the  arguments  herein 
ufed,  and  the  new  hints  here  flung 
out,  been  more  largely  difcufled, 
it  might  eafily  have  been  extended 
to  a  more  confiderable  bulk  •,  but 
then  the  bufy  would  not  have  had 
leifure,  nor  the  idle  inclination  to 
have  read  it.  Should  it  ever  have 
the  honour  to  be  admitted  into 
fuch  good  company,  they  will  im¬ 
mediately,  I  know,  determine,  that 
it  mud  be  the  work  of  fome  en~ 
thufiafl:  or  methodift,  fome  beg¬ 
gar,  or  fome  madman.  1  lhall 
therefore  beg  leave  to  afliire  them, 
that  the  author  is  very  far  removed 
from  all  thefe  characters :  that 
%  he 
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he  once  perhaps  believed  as 
little  as  themfelves ;  but  having 
fome  leifure  and  more  curiofity, 
he  employed  them  both  in  re¬ 
viving  a  queftion  which  feemed 
to  him  of  fome  importance, — - 
Whether  Chriftianity  was  really  an 
impofture  founded  on  an  abfurd, 
incredible,  and  obfolete  fable,  as 
many  fuppofe  it  ?  Or  whether  it  is 
what  it  pretends  to  be,  a  revela¬ 
tion  communicated  to  mankind  by 
the  interpofition  of  fupernatural 
power  ?  On  a  candid  enquiry,  he 
foon  found,  that  the  firft  was  -  an 
abfolute  impoffibility,  and  that  its 
pretenfions  to  the  latter  were 
founded  on  the  moft  folid  grounds  : 
In  the  further  purfuit  of  his  exami¬ 
nation, 
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nation,  he  perceived,  at  every  ftep, 
new  lights  arifing,  and  Tome  of  the 
brighteft  from- .parts  of  it  the  molt 
obfcure,  ,'but  productive  of  the 
cleared:  proofs,  becaufe  equally 
beyond  the  power  of  human  arti¬ 
fice  to  invent,  and  human  reafon  to 
difcover.  Thefe  arguments,  which 
have  convinced  him  of  the  divine 
origin  of  this  religion,  he  has  here 
put  together  in  as  clear  and  con- 
cife  a  manner  as  he  was  able, 
thinking  they  might  have  the  fame 
efFeCt  upon  others,  and  being  of 
opinion,,  that  if  there  were  a  few 
jaorQ  true  Chriftians  in  the  world, 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  themfeives, 
and  by  no  means  detrimental  to 
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